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ABSTRACT 

Examined in this report are problems connected witu 
school deseqreqat ion. Particular attention is qiven to the fact that, 
while many rural schools, have been successfully desegregated in the 
past decade, the majority of bl^acks and Hispanics wha live in 'iar^e 
citi-^s remain in racially isolated schools. Causes and feasit)iixty ol 

■ etroi/olit an school deseqreqa tion are discussed. Findings indicate 
that excessive businq and loss of iQcal control are not neces^arxiy • 
indicated by deseqreqat ion plans, ^enefits of deseqreqa tion are 
identified as socioeconomic inteqration, neiqhborhood stabilxty^ 

-increased learninq opportunities, and balanced class size. 
Alte^rna t ives to urban school des eqr eqat ion are listed and F^ccai 
Court rulinqs are discussed. Implementation methods for various 

■ etropolitan deseqreq ation plans are examined. and the role^oi tae 
State in implementation is^ discussed at length. Recommendations 
include: (1) creation of a m dt ropol it an- w ide school district; (Z) 
consolidation and reorganization of school districts; (3) 
intex-dist^ic t student transfers ; ^ and (U) shared services. Examples 
of several urban de seqreqat icn piroqrams are provide<i. Special tasK 
force recommendations are listed and applicable laws ate ap.peadea. 

(WI) ^ > 
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The National Tjsk Force on Desegregatitvi Strategies is the policy-making 
jrhi of the Notion.)! Project Mid Tjsk Force on Desegregation Strategies. 
The aim of both the f)roiect and task force is to stinnjate interest at the 
state level in school desegregation, and to help states find ways to exercise 
efff^ctivp leadership in promoting equal educational opportunity. 

The National Task force on Desegregation Strategies is charged with the 
responsibility of identifying issues for study ar\d of proposing policies for 

state use.. 
\ 

This report was prepared for the task force by Mary Rashman, Research 
Associate. National ^ro/ect and Tash Force on^lesegreyation Strategies, to 
aid the task fprce m considering the issue of mbtropolitan^school- 
desegregation. The recommendations are those of the tgsk force and do 
^not necessanly represent the views of its sponsoring or funding agencies. ^ 

The National Project and Task Force is jointly sponsored by the ^ 
Education Commission of the States (ECSl the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (QCSSOi and the National Association of State Boards of 
Education INA^BE). It is funded by the Ford Foundation, the^ National 
Institute of Education and the U.S. Office of Education. Th^ National 
Project and Task Fgrce operates under the supervision of the Education ^ 
Commisi/'on of the States, department of Elementary Secondary 
Education, Homer 0. Elseroad, Director. 

For further information contact: Ben Williams, birector. National Project 
and Task Force on Desegregation Strategies. Educatidn Commission of the 
States, 1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300, Denver, Colorado 30295.^ 
Phone r (303) 861-4917. ' . V . ^ 
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|i After consideration of the Report on Metropolitan School Desegregation 
prepared by Man- Raslinian, tJie National Task Force on i)esey;res;at ion StratevUes 
lUKmimously adopted a. ^series oi" Recoiimic;ndations . I'he Reconnnendations 
reflect !^J^c v;roup's consensus that metropolitan approaches to school 
desegrcv;ation can in ijuiny i»nstances contribute a grc/at deal to the 

achievement ol" equal educational opfortuuity for all children. V 

• ■ 't* ■ - . .. 

m adopting it:?; Reconnnendat ions the Task Forct,^ did not attempt 
to foUovy the orgmuzat ion of the Report; nor'did it limit itsel'f to the 
specific strategies discus^^ed therein. The Recommendations draw f-rom the 
Report, but at the same time; they rncorporate the Independent views of 
the Task Force memlfcrs. . "~ ' ' 



Fr:mcis KeppeT . 
Chairperson ' ' . 

National ^Task^Pofce Oa • 
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1 . Dimensions o( the rrohlcin y 

In. 1977, the United States 'Civil lUghjyHAMussioiyrepor'ted that / 

...Wlule many minority students in niral conmini t ies , .towns and 
snviUer cities iKive been enrolled in desev^rey;ated schools during; 
the past decade, the great major ity of Black and llisp:mic :unerican 
children who live in large cititjs remain in raciaUy isolated publit , 
schools. 1 ' " 

In the 26 largest cities, said the Llon^mission, throe out of four black 

pupils are assigned to intensely segregated (defined as 90 to I00j)ercent 

7 ' ♦ * 

minority) schools. Moreover, m:my blacks and Hispanic :uuoa'iciJ^ live 

in^the nation's largest cities. T]\c 1970 census reported that S8.2a of 
all blacks live in* central cities, M^l ip the cities of the lb largest 
st:mdard metropolitan statistical areas [SMSA'sl; SO'o of all Hispanic 
;uneric:ins live in central CLtie.s, Z'^'o In the 2b largest SMSA's. 

'Ntinv centrab cities are themselves intensely segregated^ :ind their 
school enrollment's even- mor^^ so. I-or exajnple, Atlanta :ind Wilmington have 
\school enrollments, \^hich .ire over SO^L black; Rjj^hn^ond and Baltimore arc' ' ^ 
moi-e ):han 70:>.biack, Cleveland ;md St. Louis, about bO'o.' UlienMiispanic 
anl^icans are in€|uded in the cojmt, Chicago and Detroit are mate thAn 

minority, New* York :ind l^hiladelphia over oO^ , Los r^geles more th:ui 
50 J. At the same'time, *thc t^ical suburban district is over, 90' white: " 
Tfie simple demographic fact is .that m:iny large city school ^'istricts 
cannot desegregate by themselves. For children \<ho attend school in such 
districts, the b^st hope for attending a ^desegregated school lies 'in ;the 
implementation of ^metropolitan school desegregation strategies - i.e., ^ 
desegregation plans uhich. do not stop at the eit>' line, but rather 
encompass at least some of the surrounding suburban areas. This paper- 
will explore the desirability v^d feasibilits* of such plans, review 

I 
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fcHloral court n4ini?s on the sMbiot;t aiul oxploro sonu: of tliA^' acf ions 
states cai\ .take to promote metropplit^m school closevTre^T^'^ti on,. 
1 1 . Caus<i\s (?)f the Problem . ^ : 

The intense segregation in some of our central' cities is due partly 
to two population ^miv;rat ions of the 194lVs, l9SlVs :flul l9()lVs: the first, 
a migration of- black and Hispanic :in)ericans to larj^e cities, ^md the 
second,, a migration of m:my whites fron\ the central cities to the surrounding 
suburbs. , Segregated schools are in large part the product of segregated 
housing patterns. Most author i t ies ajirec,* however, that segregated 
housing patterns are not .the "result of purely per'sonal preferences, 
accidental or even economic factors.. Hie evidence suggests thdt segregated 
housing patterns are to a great extent the result of racial 'JiscrLininatipn, 
.md that federal, state ^md local governments hear a significant share of 
respoiisibility for such discrijuinat ion. : 

For example, the Federal Housing Adjninistration' s mortgage, ijisurance 
prognims ' Were- an unport.int factor in fostering the growth of the white 
suburbs. Flt\ prognims, by guar:inteeing lo:ins , made it possible to purchase 
suburb:in homes with low jioun payments and low interest rates. ¥li\ 
po I ir>' manuals openly cautioned developers to guard against "infiltration 
of inKannonious racial or, nationality groups ."'^^ The FHA also \vTote 
the-first restrictive covemmts and urged their enforcement [until such 
coven^ts were declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court). 
Latery U.S. government public housing policies discriminated in the 
selection of sites and assignment or temints.^ State courts enforced 
restrictive covenants and local zoning ordinances. State agencies 
re^nilating real estate practice rnplicated theriselvSs bv- including in the 

^ ' ' ^ ' . 



codes oi etluucs v^/hioi yTOveri^ed real estate practice, provisions tav(jrinv; 
hoiuov;encous ne.iv;hborhoods . - ^ - • 

Nor c:u\ Jiet;rev;ated housiny; pat terns bo exj^lained by income dii,t'erences . 
Demographer Reynolds l-arley has calculated that on the l)asis of income, 
43o of all black f:unilies in the New York Clity metropolit:ui area should 
live in the suburbs, instead of the 17 o who do. Forty-six percent of 
the blacks who live m the Chicago metropol it:in area should live in the 
suburbs^ instead of the 8^ who do/^ Demographer Karl Taeub'er; estimates 
that no more tluui^ '0- .IS';, of the racial segregation wluch exists in the 
iuetropoli t:in area^ is attributable to. economic tactor.^/ 

Nor IS housing segregation a matt-er of personal choice. Surveys 
show thc^t most l^lacks express a preference for living in integrated - 
neighborhoods. A jfycent sun'O)* of 40 cities, luidei'taken for the Department 
of Mousing and Urb:in Development, concluded that significant discrmination 
agam^^^lacks 5Till exists in both buyer :ind renter markets, and that 
>uch discrimination has tiie effect of discouraging blacks from tr\^ing to 
buy or tVmU ,in certain neighborhoods.' 

The U.S. Civil Ivights ex^nnnission sunmed it up as follows: 

/The conceatration of blacks is not, to :iny signific:int 
degree, the result of individual choice or even income . 
differences among the races. Rather, such segregation 
has come about because of the discriminatory practices 
' / of important institutions in our society, practices 

which government Jjas tolerated,' fbstered, and in some 
instances mandated 
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Objections to Metropolitan School Dese<zro<:ation 

■ * )2 i2 



.I.n .many large metropolitan areas, the only demographically possible 



, way to desegregate city and ^uburb^in schools is by ^ school desegregation 
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which is rreo from tho const r;iints imposoJ bv arUitrarv political l^oiiiKlan' 
lines. Yet the opposition to ukM ropoli tan :;rhool .1^-H\v.:ivvvit ion phuis 
•has boon vohoiuont . A nmubor ol" objections have boon raist^l. I'ho major 
onVs fair into four catey;orios: 11 that metropolitan school aesei^roy^at ion 
plan.s are.\ulininistrat ivelv unf^nsible; :i that such plans rLximVe excessive 
biisiiu:; 3) that ^'massive biisin^;'\ leads to white flight; ;uid th;it metro- 
politan school desev^re.v^at KMi pl;ms result in a loss o\ local control over 
education. 

a. Motr opol i t;ui scliool desegrev;at itMi is feas ible, ^ 

AltJibui.\h ijui^ossible adjuinistrat ive and fiscal problems were :unong . ^ ^ 

* * 10 ' 

the spectors^iM^-^^'d bv the Supreme court m Mi 1 liKen v, Bradley , 

uhen* It, refu:K\l to order a met ropo I i t;u\ school desey;re.v;at ion pl:m lor 

i^etroit in 1971, ex]>eriencc su^^gests that metropolitan desegregation is 

feasible, In numv states, particularly those m the south :md west, 

scliool districts have long been organized by coiuity; Such county-wide , 

■ * 

organization h^v^ been ioviwA to l^e cost efficient, ^ Frequently, such 
• ! / ' 

"districts include a central citv and surroimding suburh.m area. Consequents;,^ 

; ' ' ■ ^ 

the school desegregation 'experience bv such districts in recent years^ 

, t^as been met ropo L i.t^m >ch^oI Jesci^rcyat (on . NotaHle ox;m^\lc.^- arc Charlotte- "'Sj^ 

Mtfcklenburi;, North CarolLna, ninrixi-HiUsborough other ^Flor ida counties, 

;ind XashvL He -Davidson, Tennessee . • '• ^ 

In fbrty-erght staU<sT~there exist establiirhed procedures for school 

dK^trWt reorganization tjirough consolidation, .mnexation or merger, 

« In the i^ast forr^' years, those procedures have beei^ employed to drast^callv ' , 

14 ^ " 

rpduce the number cf achood districts m this countr\'. ^ "^-Benveen 1952 

;Lnd vyiy^r.ovo than St> of ^the natio^n's school dl^trlct'5. were elimuiated. " 
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riie fact thatsucli reory;:uu:at ion has occurred means that states have 

ox|>orience in JeaLlnv; \>?vlth the problems created bv •reorv;anir.ation; such 

a^ adiustjuents ot t^ix rates, TOdistr ihut ion of district debts, trruisfer 

of title to ^school property, teacher reass i^iinents , select ion'of superintendents 

and reconst itut ion of school boards. Althouk;h these proceduuis were 
V 

developed in ordei* to facilitate c^iSi:)l idation of small niral districts, 
they could serve equally well m the context of consolidating urban and 
suburban areas for puq^oses of school descc;rev;at ion. In the Wilminv;ton, 
Helaware scliool dese\;rei;at ion case, for example, the federal court was 
able 'to rely almost c?xc lus i\';,c-l^on exist inv; state laws to address the • • ^ 

)robloms posed by the consolidation of school di^.tricts, ' Moreover, a 
v;reat, deal of iijter-distr ict ct:ioper:?t ion c:ui be accomplished simply* by 
removing the constraint o^ the political boundaiy line, without altering 
the leg*^ orgcuiizat ion 'of the district (see discussion pp. IT'-IO, ; ^ 

Ultra} . . ; . 

'Currently, metropol it;ui solutions to such probTems as public t"i'cms- 
portation, recreation, water use and 'sewage .treatment are common. Moreover,' 
school district Tines are trequently/S-ossed for educational purposes - for 
e.^:imple, the provision of spec;ial^^ sei-x^ice^, tor the handicapped. In :in . 
era or low birth .rates, declining; enrollments :md high cost?, metropolitan 
desegregation /may be more th:in feasible. By avoiding wasteful duplication 
of serv^ices among adjacent-districts and eliminating"* situations in which 




:in emptv school is closed in one district while nearbv another school 

is overcrowded, metropolitan school desegregation' can confer a positive 

■ • . IS 
economic benefit on the area. t 

^ I. ■ 
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Metropolitan school Josei;roi;at ion need wot iiivolvo e xcessive busiiuj. 

Although' iTvmy of the fears voiced about metropolitan school desegre^^a- 
tion involve busing, there *is little basis in fact to /ustify the intense 
concern over this issue/ I'hc U.S. Civil Riglits AOTnis.s'ion has .docimiented 
th^^ foklovving facts: I) a larg^ percentage ^of .Aineric^m children rules buses 
to school; J), only a smull percentage of sucii busing is for school desegrega- 
' tion juirposes; 3) the saVest method ot">i>rinsport ing chrldren to schgol 
is by bus, ^md 41 f nmsportat ion accoiuits for only a small proportion of 
most school^ districts ' budgets. '^'^ 

^ Rather th:ui increasing the :unoiuit of busihg required, there is 
e^fidence thiit metropolit:Ln s^'hool desegrei^^at ion plans have "in some cases 
actually decreased it. Although m:my of the subst;iiitial decreases ^in 
busing dist:mces have been -due to the ending of overlapping black and 
white bus systems in- southern dlstJ'ic'ts, declines in busing times are 
possible elsewhere." • Ihis is because of two demographic^^en6mena.. 
First, concentrations of minority group populations are' often located' 
closer to concentrations of uhitc^ populations in the suburbs than they 
are to white concentrations in t^ie city. - A school desegregation plan 
drawing students from neighborhoods in close proxiiriit)^ to one :mother 
obviously requires less pupil transportation than a p Lin drawing students 
from neighborhoods at opposite ends^ of 'the city. Second, *^5chools in ■ 
suburban cojimunities surrounding medium-si^ed cities are otften loizated 
r the city Une, where the highest concentrations of population are 
lound. •This mc:ui5 that the distance^ from them is relativelv short Tor ** 



studelits li 



.iving m minority, group concent.rations located near the city 
bound:io*. TIius, pairing minor it^r schools in Hartford, Connecticut with 
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suburban "lichoo Is t'rofn surrounding communities, for cxcunDle^ would result 
in njach shorter distances than tn'inc to desevire^jate within the , . 
Hartford cit>' limits. In some cases, the phenomena described cihovo 
mav miike it possible to desecreijate porti^s of the school distt^^^^ 
without ;iny busing at all, once the constraint of a political bdluidarv- 
line is removed. By contrast, some city*wide school desegregation 
plans cJll for busing students over bizarre route/, or across natural 
boundaries. ^ 
c. Nletropol it:in desegregation pUins are stable . 

^'Although there has been ;m intense debate about the causes of white 
ili>;ht from the central citv^ school systems> all sides of that controversy 
ai^ree that mainten:mce of the neighborhood school system has not stabilized 
enrollments and that central cities with large nuinorit)' enrol Imeruts lose 
whites rapidly even if they do nothing; to integrate their schools."*^ 
Tlio^e coun tA' -wide districts which have undergone desegregation appear, 
bv contrast, to be more stable.*"^ In Cliarlotte-Mecklenburg, Tompa-Hillsbofough 
.md Nashville -Davidson, for example, after ^;ome initial loss of white children 
to private schools, many of these pupils retramed to the^ public school 
system. Since the extent to which desegregation contributes to white 
^flight has not been finally determined, it makes senile to plan so as to 
•minimize the possibility that the- schools themselves will sen^e as on' 
incentive to such flight. If suburban, as well as city, schools are 
desegregated, no incentive will exist for white parents to flee cit>' 
school districts in order to live in- districts where the schools are 
predominant ly white. In fact, metropolitan school desegregation can 
actually contribute to maintaining integrated neighborhoods by exempting 



such neighborhoods from the desegregation* plan fsee. discyss.ion p. 11, 

• ' — •» 

in^ra) 

\ ' • ' ' * 

d. Metropolitan: desegregation plans need not result in a loss of local 
control over education . - ^ 

The existing balance betu'een state and local responsibility for 

. • ' i. ■ * .» 

education need. not be disturbed by'. a metropolitan school desegregation 
,pian. Even where metropolitan! zation jis 'accofTTpli^hed by consolidation • 
o^ school districts, the major responsibility of . the metropolitan 'school 
authorities would be to assign children in a nondiscrirrtinatory manner. 
There is no need to central ize authority over other matters. For 
example, in the proposed -^lan for Richmond, Virginia, a consolidated district 
would Tiave been divided into subdivisions, each with authority to hire 
faculty ;ind administrators, and to make decisions about curriculuith arid 
allocation of budget. , Similarly, a plan proposed lor the Chicago metro- 
politan area by Robert Havighurst provided for a single, six~county faxing 
unit, with autliority^ to [)lan, to construct schools and to certify teachers. 
Tlie district would have he(m divided so that local canmiinity school boards 
could adminir^ter schools, establish teacher salaries, and largely determine 
curriculum. In addition, the Havighurst pkin allowed the local boards 
supplemental taxing power to rnise money for special program^s." 

.S(jmc^fears ribout loss of local control stem from a basic misconception 
about the nature of metropolitan dcset;ref',ation - i.e,, that .i*t necessarily 
entails the.consol idation of district>!i irjt^o a single larp,e school df^ric't 

") r 

';erving Hie entire metropol i t;u) nrea."'^ As we will sec later fsec* di^;cussi.on 
[){). 17- rj, infra-), metropolitan dese^^roi^at ion may take a niimbor of different 

lonas. Its es.sential charact(^r is the removal of the cr)nstraint of fx^lLtical 

V> ■ ' ■ 

boundary line*, in f)lannin^; lor (!e'>e'/re^;at kjm. " lor exam[)lr!, in the Riclunond- 



case referred to above, each of the seven new districts proposed/would have 

been smaller than any of the three existing districts." Some observers 

believe that metropolitan desegregation presents a rare opportimity to 

''8 

create smaller, more manageable school districts." ' \ 

r\'.- Advantages of Ntetfopolitan School Dese^egation Plans 

-. In addition to^the primary advantage of metropolitan school desegregation, 
i.e., that it promises to accortplish the task at hand, 'there are-a number 
of "other advantages to a metropolitan, as distinct from a city-vride,^ 

s 

school .desegregation plan. 

a. Ntetropolitah school deset^r^gation plans can nriake possible socioeconomic , 
as~well as racial, inte^^raticSn,. and can, facilitate stgnificant, rkthy ^ 
than token, desegregation" [ ^ 

In many metropolitan areas, socioeconomic desegregation is as impossible 

to attain withm the city limits as is racial integration. Yet research 

indicates that the achievement levels of students in schools with high 

concentrations *ot poor children (regardless of race) is uniformally low." 

Therefore, .desegregation plans which do not reduce the number of inner 

'city type schools or which actually increase their number will contribute 

littfe or nothing toward the academic goals of desegregation. '"''^ By ^ 

contrast, metropolitan plans tend to create a socioeconomically. as well as 

racially heterogeneous student bocW. Some studies suggest that such a mix 

may provide a better learning environment for those minority^ youngsters <. 

who are not presently achieving adequately, while at the same time maintaining 

or improving the chances' of middle-status students whose present achievement -■ 

level is satisfactory."^^ Thus metropolitan desegregation, because it 

maximizes the possibilities of intcrgroup contact, increases the chances for 

successful desegregation and the attainment of r^eal ihtegration. 
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Nloreover it seems that manv parents perceive that socioeconomic 
■ integr^ion has beneficial educational effect^ . Experiments in voluntary 
cross -district programs in Bostop, Hartford, and Rochester 
support this conclusion. <iTo the extent that the program has parental 
«lxppQrt, the prospects^ for its stability and its success are of course 

increased. ^ ^ . ^ 

pSrelated benefit from metropoiitan, as opposed to^ intra-distriet 
desegregation p^ans, i^ the availability of substantial proportions -of 
' both iTiajorit>' and minority students. Many suburbs have too 

few minority group students to have a significant percentage of m 



students within the school. Yet researchers such as Charles Willle^lieve 

that there is a "critical mass^'^fi.e. , a minimum percentage of minority ' 

group students in a desegregated school) without which desegregation will 

fail. "Metropolitan desegregation, by providing a larger, population base, 

33 

can aid the cause of effective desegregation m this respect too. 

A^. to 

b. jvtetropolitan dQsegregAtion plans can inatlase neighborhood stability . 

Ln Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg , the 'Supreme Court recognized that 
the location of schools could have an impact on residential patterns. 

The court said, 

' 'The location of schools may... i^ifluence the patterns 
of residential development of a metropolitan area and • 
have important impact on composition of inner-city 
neighborhoods.'"^ 

Other observers have made the same poiijt. Metropolitan school descgregaticr 
Dlans which nromi:;e both racial ajid socioeconomio Lnte-.^ration ca»^ 
provide the' base on '^hicli to build a stable, intcgratcd^metropolitan 
<;ummunit:^. Such disincentive to live in the city which presently results 
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frofii the. poor quality of some city schools would be removeil, and an' incentive 
to live in integrated neighborhoods cln be provided. Some .scholars h^e .> ' 
'suggested that ;exceptions from metrgpolitan desegregation plans could be 
• griinted for stable, integrated neighborhoods, thus creating an incentive 
for intei:^roup living."^^ . * " . . 

There is some evidence to support th^es^ theories. Sacramento, California, 
one 'of the first cities to desegregate, has experienced a major decline in 
residential segregation. Riverside, California, ^'hich dese^egated in the 
mid- 1960*5, has experienced . the phenomenon of families moving to the 
attendance zones to which, their ch^clren were bused. ^ One school in Evanston, 
Illinois, to which black children wcrdT bused, has now become . integrated through 
changes-in^residential patterns. "^^^ By allowing residentially integrated 

areas to use. local schools and avoid busing, real incentives for changing 
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metropolitan housing patterns could be provided. 

Metropolitan plans can distribute the burdens of desegregation more 
equitably^ ~ 

()ne of the continuing criticisms of majiy intra-district desegregation 
plans is that they place tod-^much burden on those whose constitutional 
rights huve been violated. 11ms in some cases, minority "youngsters have 
been bused great distances, when predomin:mtly majority schools exist just > 
across a political boundar/ line, 'untouched by desegregation. Metropolitan 
plans can reduce such iriequiti^. 

d. Metropolitan desegregation plans can provide all stiidents with learning 
opportunities which only central city can provided 

^n^c liusine:^:;, cu^lt-ural find jujvenunor^ta 1 institutions of the central city 
[)rovide leamini^, roso(ucos wlucf^ o^(hjnvi:->e are unavailable to suburban 
:;tU(ient:; . Jii'.pocially :it tfio liocrndar/ '■.cliool h-vel , spec i a 1 i ::cd cultural 



and occupational programs. can be provided efficiently in th/6 citv^^ich out- 
match any such programs which can be provided in the suburbs. Indeed th^se . . 
strengt^is of ^ the city • frequently are weaknesses in sul^urban schools now, ^^^^ 
The chances in cities for magnet schools and for pairings between schools 
and businesses, cultural institutions and institutions of higher education 
can offer improved opportunities for suburban students. 

e. Metropolitan desegregation plans can ease declining enrollment and ^ ^ 
overcrowding problems ! ~. ^ ^ ' \ , 

Some suburbs, as well as some cities, face declining school enrollments. 
This phenomenon results in closing schools, particularly older schools, m . 
the centrajl city. At^ the samfe time, othe^ city 'schools are overcrowded. j\ 
nretrbpolitan approach to desegregation would allow for greater flexibility in 
dealing with these problems. The savings resulting from more efficient class- 
room use, coupled with potential savings from more efficient transportation 
plans (due to the elLmination of the constraint of the political boundary 
line,) should appeal to everyone concerned with the problems of school finance 

* • 

V, Alternatives to Metropolitan School Desegregation 

Some argue that we should forget about desegregation and concentrate 
. on improving, the qoaiity^ of those city schools which are' presently ' 
not adequately educating their students, Ihis argument overlooks the 
fact that Lmprovement in academic ach^ievement is not the sole, nor- perhaps 
even the most important, reason for desegregation. In a multicultural 
society, the only truly effective education, for both minority and majority 
^^roup children, is an integrated cducrition. Xot only is an integrated 
education neces^;ary to rilh^w all children,, to loam to functhin competently 
as'adult:; in a mul ticiiltural society; tlu? ability of p(?rsons from diversr? 



■groups to work together In an atmosphere o£ muttial respect; is essential 
tQ::;ihe .p-re|ervktion of our- society .^Thus., "while we must'.stxave to achieve. 
the. best education possible for all children, regardless •o;f the racial, ^ ' 
or- sodioeconanic coi^sitiqti; of the school, our goal -nnist be an. integrat.^ 
,educatibnal'ejcperience for all children. ' ■ • 

■■ ; A seco'nd 'school of thought," conceding the necessity 'for integration , 

■argues that it' can best be accomplished by residential integration. -Although 
. many scfnv. to, believe that housing segregation is deciding ,Jhe facts do not , 
'''^port'-thisr/belief. The decline,^. if, any, .in f^esidentiai segregation during 
^the 19601s and igTO's^'has been barely perceptible;^^" Btft^veen. l?6d arid 1974,. 
tha ptoportion of black^' in the natfon's suburbs ros.e on^y from 4.5% to 

Nfopover, '^th s.ome exceptions, this slow jnovement of blacks into , 
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suburbs has resulted less in the integration of the suburbs than in "the 
establishment of a few suburban b lack. enc laves ."^^^ .Serious problems of 
segregated schools are developing in a number of ureas where suburbanization 
of blacks has been channeled. ' \ , 

Nor is tk^re much reason to hope that fedferal action against housing 
segregation will\ave a significant impact in the. near future. Only a 
tiny portion o|^the nation's housing supply is in ^the public sector" and ^ 
therefore subjecfl&to fedferal controls. Most of the-market is operated by 
the private housing W^^^/' a group'jfctorious for its opposition to 
integration. Unfortunately the conversion of .federal housing programs 
■ to block grants, with fe^t swings.,- at tacheci, means that even federal programs 
will reflect the attitudes prevailing^" in the private market.' Chances for 
significant iinpfovements *lue to -stricter enfbrcement; of federal fair .housing 
Laws under these circumst;inces -ire <;mall, ^ 



A related argument is. .that a rise in income for blacks and 'other. 
'* minority, groups would result in .more movement to the suburbs by these ■ • 
groups and consequently more -housing integration.' We have seen, however, 

■ that existing pattjems of residential segregation cannot be explained by 
diifference/in income, therefore, Wing patterns are not likely to ch^e^ 

' 'as a result of even substantial gains in income for blacks anH other 

■ minorities. In sum, segregated! residential patterns are not like^v to be^ v 

" undone in the near future. V Although every effort, should be made \o remedy 

■ ■ -housing segregation, we cannot expect -such changes to affect the current ■ 

■ generation of scijpol children. 



VI. Federal ::Gourt Ruling! on . >fetroT?.olit-an .School Desegregation . ' 

^ 44 . ' . - ' 

. ' The Supreme Court's decision in Mil liken , v. Bradley , rejecting a 

metropolitan remedy for the letroit area, is 'widely considered . to have been 

... ■ , ' > . \ , ' ', ■< 

■•a set back for metropol\an' scho.Ql desegregatioil'. Employing the traditional ^- 
^ equity doctrine th^t the scope of the remedy must f5t the scopQ^of the 

.•^^ioIation, Che court ruled tha^'in the absence of a finding of segregative 
' prdctice^by the suburban districts, or of actions on the part of state 
officials whi^di contributed-.to segregation in the.^ubuAs, there was no 
basis for including the surrounding suburbs in the remedy fof school desegrega- 
tion.in the! city of Detroit^. ' . 

The Supreme Court's decision in Mil liken has been heavily critized. 
' social scientists have taken exception to Mr. Justice Stalwart's conment 
' In a cbncoirring opinion that desegregation in the Detroit metropolii'tan 

area was caused by "unknowTi and.perhapt unkjiowable factors". Even under the 
stricter .tand^Irds for proof of intent to segregate which have been developed 
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by \he ^Supreme Court in recent cases, m^>- social scientists would argjie. that 
intent'^o create conditions of metropolitan isolation is_ susceptible to ^. 
proof |y social sQi«nce evidence/^ j Moreover, we 'have se^jaT that two of the 

•court's* other arguments - that metropolitan School desegregation poses , 
i^urmountable, administrative problems and that it requires massive i^u^ing - , 
have little or no basis in fact. .V . • 

^ NlUliken did not completely foreclose the possibility of metropolitan : 
relief for scjlool segregation, however. The majority stated that • an inter- 
district, remedy might be justified if, '"[tlhere has been -a constitutional 
violation within one district that produced a significant segregative effect 

•"in .another ^istrisit*'; or if it were shown that State officials 'had ^ 
contributed to the separation of' the races. . . by purposeful racially 
discriminatory use of state housing or' :^ing lawS.'" These tests have 

' — . T 

been met in subsequent cases involving Wilmington, Delaware and Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

■In the Wilmington case,'^'' a three- judge U.S. District Court had, , 

prior to Milljken , found a violation ji^stifying inter-district relief in 

the passage of a state statute authorizing reorganization of school districts 

but excluding predominantly black Wilmington from the s;fttute's coverage. 

Following Mil liken , the district court reafi'inned its finding ot 'violations 

48 

justifying inter-district relief. Similarly, in Indianapolis, a U.S. 
District Court, after a rerUnd by the Supreme Court for reconsideration in 
light of Milliken , reaffinneti earlier findings of metropolitan violations. The 
two major,vioIatio<^s were 1) the creation of a metropolitan government fUni-Hov) 
which •excluded schools , andyj the location of public housing exclusively 
within the city In -tt--third case, the U .'S. /:ourt of ' Appeal:; for the Sixth 
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Gj^rcuit appro\*i^d" a/i 'int'erdistrict -rem Louisville, tmd Jeff ersori* Coimty, ' 

A ' '49 . . . . • 

Kentuck)^ hfeCi^use it ■ foimd -that 'both thi) cit> and coufltv jiad j:,Qirt:ribi4ted 

•• ■ ^-\^- ^''i '":, - . - \^ ' \ , ' .-'^'^^''^^^ / . 

to raaintainlng ^^egregc^Cion . . The Louisviile. and . 'Jeff erston- County schools 
merged '^'o.liJhtarilv''": following that ruling,. . * ' "* ' '\' 

These cases indicate that the" Mil liken standafe ^an «be met ^*MpreoV^r, 

'• % " r . . ' ' ^ • * ^ ''-'%\'^^ 

although Milliken I juay have been wQlcomed bv some statefe Aas a. sigrt?i that 

— — ' ^ ' . • ' • • '^X \ ^ ■ 

they would^laot D€ con^^elled to move towards -fur^ther desegregatio'H^ ^,Mil liken II 
made it cleat that the^-sta^es would be held responsible, by requiring. . ^ 
Michigan to e^tabli^h reiHedial educational programs tp overcome the effects 

of segr.egati'on.'^ In Mill ikon II , the Supreme Coutt approved lower cour^:" * 

•i- - ^ . ■ ' ■ " ? ■ , . ;> 

orders requiring the inc-lusion- of remedial educational programs' in the ^ 

decree, amji placed Te«5ponslbiiit;y for'half the C95t' of t^ose progr^pis. • , ^ 

. ■ ^ • . * ' • ' •■ 

.on the^^sta]l?c. defendants'. _ - . • , • 

Thjjiis, despite disappointment on 1:he part .of some proponents of metro- 

^ politan Temedies with the Mi 11 i ken I decision, later decisions. .^vWilmington, 
tn/jJiian^poLis and- Louisville indicatb/that the is^sue is far from s^^ttj^ in 
the courts. Milliken I is an indication, hcjwever, that those who favor 
metropoLitanrschool dpsegregationvwould, do- well to look to other branches 
of the federal government or to the states for 'help in initiating such plans. 

VII. Implementaf ion of .Metropolitan School 1)esejgregation 

a. (iondi^tions for successful metropolitan, school desegj^e^^ation . 

Like any type of dosor^rogation plan, metropolitan school desegregation 

pr'ograms will '.,ucceed in providirv.^. e([iial access to high quality education 

' ^ I 

only if the/ occur under th(.' rii;ht conditions. Thesij inchjde the following:'^ 

The metropol itar^ school (le:;e',^rejv'it i on pL'.iri should m;Lx:i;ni ze 



individual choice and allow the greatest amount of parental invplvement 

possible. ^ ' ■ Jif 

2. Thfe plan must be perceived as imposing an fequal burden on blacks, 
Mother min^^ties and whites. 
, . ' 3. j^e plan must be perceived as offering a real promise of educational 
' befief its. to blacks, other minorities and whites. There are a number gf ) 

m 

" aspects to this principle. For example: 

a.' Biack a*i^d other minority . children should ^^t be resegregated 
in special classes withii^he " ifiteg'tated" school, or 
- * discriminated against in' extra-curricular activities oi 

J in the administration of discipline. 
* b. Teaching staffs of all 'schools should include black, other 

minorit)^ and -white role models, and the ^curriculum should 
reflect an awareness of black and other minority group 
history and cultured 

4. Tlie desegregation plan should be presented as clearly inevitable; 
it should continue over a period of years, and it • should create a socio- 
economic as well as a racial' mLx. 

5. The plirr-should be coordinated with a s Lmuljianeous attack on 
housing segregation. 

6. ITie plan shou>d have the support and involvement of all levels 
of government and of the community groups, such as parent groups, church 
groups, business and industry groups, tcxcpayer grotips and the media. 
I). Types of metropol i tan school desegrega-t ion . 

'Hicre arc a number of dil'feront fonnr; wfuch inotropol i tan ::>chool 
ile'->egrc'4at;on plans can take. All ol' them havo^ in ccjnnnon, however, tfi^^ 
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elimination ot the political boundary, line as an obstacle to a rational 
school desegregation plan. ^ 



1. The metropolitan or federated school* approach. This approach is 
an outgrowth of the metropolitan government movement. It involves, a^ ^ 
regional government, which functions as a single taxing unit. Most sucH 
regional governments have not yet undertaken educational planning, but 

'there is no reason why they could not do so. \ 

2. Consolidation. Consolidation is a process provided for under 

most state laws.- /Vs ,stated earlier, this technique has been .used over the 

•past forty years to drastically reduce the number of school districts, in 
j> ... 

this countr>^ Lxampies related to desegr^^^tion include the Wilmington, 
Delaware case, where the federal court ordered the consolidation of . ^■ 

Wiljnington with the surrounding New Castle County, and the Louisville, 
K-entuck)^ casej 'Ih which the. Jefferson Count>' schools were consolidated - 
with the Louisville school sv^em. 

5, Into rdistr lilt Transfers, lliesc have been used in voluntary, 
one-way busini^ progr:ir:is in Boston, Hartford, and K.ochester, with 'lini formally 
positive results, although the niimber. of students involved has been relatively 
•small. Financial incentives for such programs, such as those provided by ^ 
Wisconsin's lei'islation f^^ee section .on State Role f)elow) can ,^ive an 
added impetus to sucli programs,. One disadvantage to such prcgr;mis is that 
if the taxing structure- remains the s:ime, some parents will pay taxes in 
one district while tlieir children attend school in another. 
^ '1. Shared Seri/iccs. Thi'; approach i:", already in use in some areas 
where school districts contract .'unonj;. them-sclve:; so that one district 
provide'; th'e ".cliool inr tlie Ij.'ind icaf)[)^;(l , anotlier lor tlie vnfted, etc.* 
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..This could be done, for exainple, for magnet schools /or districts could 
simply Contract for the transfer of pupil^: - 

Many of the fears surrounding metr'Spolitan desegregation stem from the ^_ 
idea of a' single Ic^g'e.sghool district, which, it is feared, Kould result 
in a^oss of local contro^ over educatjii. »^ stated earlier, this need 
'not necessarily .be the case. Metropolitan desegre^tion simply means that . 
the constraints^created by political boundary lines are removed. 
Beyon^that^, there arTV^iLnTibejixdf different forms of organization -which 
a metropolitan plan can take. None of- those^ forms nee^ resplt^in a , 
loss of -local control over education, although the state government, 
and perhap^n inteiraediate governing amt, such as a county board, wiU - 
have to exercise some authority. Since sta4^ are sometimes able to - ' 
exorcise a mcTre impartial view than Localities, this^my be'd beneficial result. 

VIU. (.)pti.ons«-,for State. Role ■ ■ ^ ■ ' 

a. State Role ' 



Although the states have most often Left it to the federal government 
to Initiate school desegregation, education is a responsibility which is 
primarily committed to tHe states by federal and state constitutions. 
As mentioned ea^lirflBL;^ 16,-su2ra), the Supreme Court 

recognizedrthis; sVJ^-^W^pons ibiLity in MiLliken II by requiring the state 
of Michigan to fashion remedial programs to overcome the effects of segregation 
and to share in the costs of such programs. Increasingly, federal courts 
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are including similar provisions m their orders. I'Or example, in Cleveland 
and'columbus,-'''^' state defend.-ints have l^ecn held liaise, along with local, 
officials, for segregated conditions. -Such liability findings mean that 
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'the state can be fel-d liable iov its share of the costs of desegregation 
as well. Although neither of these case^ involved a metrop(jli tan remedy, 
the same principle was applied in the Wilmington case fsee dis.cussion p. 15, 
supra) ^ ,^/cvhere th^^ judge ordered the state to pro\i.de funcl3 for- educational 
programs as part a iHetropc^itan desegregation plan. 

t is appropriate that states s^(^ld be drawn into planning for— , \ 
metropolitajia4^*^g^^^^io^ J because of tht? state's role with respect t)» 

school funding and because the' state is the onlv repc^tor/ of multij^' 

57 - 
district administrative experienc^e available. Moreover, state govprrgnents 

which have large metropolitan areas with declining central cities need to 

cofisider the conseqyeflces of such a pattern for state aid. ' Among the 

altemative&^iri the following: 1) that the state will have to pay out 

contijaually larger amounts of state aid to the central cities ; 2) that school 

services will have to be cut back, or, 3) that resources will be drawn from 

^' -58 ' 

the entire metropolitan area, including the suburbs.- In other words, the 

59' 

states may have a real financial stake in metropolitanism. 
b. Tools . ' 

' Tlie tools available to state officials to implement a metropolitan 
school desegregation policy are the powers and duties inherent in the offices 
of governor, ^chief state school officer, state board of education, state 
education agency and the state legislature. For example, the following 
is a brief listing of some af the options available to various state official 
with rer^pect to m|tropoLi tnii ';chool desegrei;,at ion strr^tegibs : 

1. The State P>oard of 'liducat ion could ^ 
a. Adopt a !;tate-wide plar^ which includes metropolitan school 
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Adopt polic>^ statements- or resolutions in favxir of metropolitan 
school desegregation. • 

c. Set standards for desegregation which reflect state-wide 

or metropolitan- wide population composition. * ^ 
f 

d. ^(Hake metropolitan school desegregation a top priority goal 

of the state board • ^ 

e. . Pass regulations or guidelines setting up mechanisms for 

voluntary cooperation among school districts bt requiring ^ 
intdf-district cooperation. - ^ . » 

f. Intervene in litigation or administrative proceedings to seek 
metropolitan schooJ, desegregation remedies. \ 

The- Governor could ' . - 

a. Make i^conraendations to the legislature supporting ^legislation 
to encourat;e or require metropolitan school desegregation. 

_ . • ^ ... * "N 

b. Issue executive ord(?rs designed to^ further metropolitan 
planning for school , desegregation. 

c. Facilitate coordination offtousing and school agenciies to 
simultaneously attack housiiig and school segjegation. 

Tlie State Legislature could pass legislation 

a. Committing the state to a policy of metropolitan school 
desegregation, . 

Defining acceptable desegregation on a sMte-widc or metropolitan 
wide basis. 

Authorizing the state education agency to compel ijnplementation 
of metropolitan school desegregation plans by giving the agency 
a right to sue or to witWiold state funds fiflin nop-complying 
districts or metropolitan areas. 

d. Funding ' , ' . * ► 

fij Financial incentive plans to encciur.lge inter-district 
cooperation. ^^ , 

('2J Metropolitan-wide magnet school programs. . 

(7j} Transportat ior^ for metropol i tan school desegregation. 

«^ 

f'l) Innovative programs to [)romote quality education in 
desegregated schools with populations dra\^m from the 
metropolitan area. 



e. Requiring school districts iit inotropol i tan areas to utilir.e 
empty classroaiu:; to further Jesegregat ion and requiring 
impact statements on school closings. , 

t\' Facilitating schoo]. viistrict reorg:uii zation, consolidation, 
"/ and contractual arningements for shared services or inter- 
distric.t tnmst'ers. . 

g, Chang'ing .teacher and administrator certification reqiurements 
to reflect the deiminds that would he placed on educators 
a:* a result of metropolitan desegregation, 

4. 'Hie CTiief State School Officer could 

a. Provide leadership for the state education agency in 
vigorously implementing the staters metropolitan school 
desegregation .policy. 

b. Hducate the public'about the metropolitan school desegregation 
' policy through public statements^ work with a metropolitan 

parent group to educate :ind learn from parents, 

c. Work with state-wide teacher groups, administrators and 
'local school boards to educate them about the metropolit:m 

school desejj^regation policy. 

d. Initiate on-going relationships with communit>' organizations 
which support desegregation. 

5. The State L-ducation^ Agency could 

a. Vigorously enforce state legislation and state board of 
education policies and rules by monitoring the progress 
of the local districts and metropolitan areas and by 

' using all 'of the author it\' available by statute or iTile 
to encourage or compel compli:ince with state standards. 

b. Provide technical assistance to localities or metropolitan 
areas in the adoption :ind implementation of local (i.e., 

• including metropolitan) school desegregation plans. 

Some of the specific techniques for implementing metropolitan school 
desegregation wer6 outlined in an earlier section of this paper. They 
include (11 creation gf a metropolitan-wide school district; (2) consolidation 
:ind reorganization of school districts; (S) Lnter-district student transfers, 
and (4) shaped services. A particular state plan might utilize one or more 
of l%|sc techniques. Nforeovor, a particular state plan might utilize 



exclusively voluntaiy provir;uTLSf iiviiulatoiy provjnuns, or some combination of 
the two. Hie Illinois desegrejjation mles, tor example, allow for voluntary 

desegregation pUuis, but require back-up provisions to assure desegregation 
if the voluntiiry measures fail to achieve it. ' . 

c. Mx:imples ^ ^ ^ 

'Fliis section will briefly describe those few inetropolit;m school 

idesegregation progrruius in existence, :md some proposals which have been 
m;ide by various state officials ;liid academic researchers. 
1. Massachusetts' Experience: M1:TC0, Magnets and the Daly-Sullivan Bill.' 

' MtTCO (the Metropolitan Council for F.ducat lonal Opportunity), which 
operates in Boston :ind about 40 of its surrounding suburbs, is one of 
the three well established voluntaiy^ inter-district tninsfer prognuns. 
'Oie others are Project US iUrban-Suburb:ml in Rochester, New York, and 

" Proj^t Concern, in ILirtford, (.Connecticut. Although the three prograins 
differ slightly (primarily in terms of their sources of financial support), 

'METCO is repres.entative and perhaps most reiev:int, because it is state 
supported. * • ^ , 

METCO has been in existence for over 10 years. It came about initially 
as the result of voluntary- cooperajtion between black Boston parents and 
supportive whites in a few suburb:in districts. METCO is a voluntary, 
urban- suburban transfer program, which today involves over 5,000 children. 
NETCO has been state funded since its inception. Presently, the state 
picks up the tab for the receiving district's actual>4ncremental costs 
of educating the non-resident tr:insfer student - e.g., adding two METCO 
students to a diss of 21 does not create incremental costs of instruction, 
except -for materials and transportation, which the state pays in full.^ 



'narough a process of state aboard approval of local district plans, the state 

board enforces i ts . standards for etiual educational opportimity. 'Hie Bureau 

of Equal educational e^portiinity witbin the state education department serves, 

as the agent of the state board to monitor each NH-TCO program, to' assure that 

^the activities and expenditures undertaken conform with the state board 

approved local plan. Despite the relatively small number ol children involved, 

NttiTCO, and its tv/o sister progr:ims in New York :md Connecticut, :vre generally 

considered successful. At a minimiim, they provide a vnluabTt} **ice breaker*' 

for future metropolitan progr:ims|^^^ 

About 3,700 students from both Boston :md the suburb^ were involved 

in the past school year in voluntar\^ magnet progr:uns at so-called ''neutjal'* 

sites. Parents and students select these programs for their educatJonal 

attractiveness, but all such school? also ser\^e the needs of desegregation. 

A long term hope of \Iassadiusetts state officials is that magnet sch6ols 

in Boston and other Massachusetts cities will draw white "suburban students 

back into the city, thus balancing the one-way urban- suburb:m character 

I, ^ 

of NETCO. "Large cities have obvious advantages for developing specialized 

igh school's - e.g., their close proxunity to business, governmental :ind 
cultural institutions,, :ind the availabilit>^ of large scale un i vers ity- school ' 
pairings. 

A key component in both' NETCO :md the magnet programs is state financial 
support. In^l974, an^ amendment to the state's Racial Imbalance Act (Ch. 636), 
provided a mechanism for funding both the NIETCO and magnet programs. Funding 
under the '^magnet educational program'' section of Ch. ^6 is available for 
METCO; funding under the '^magnet school facilit>'" section of the act is 
available to meet the incremental costs of educating a student at a magnet 



(as opposed tii non-may;net1 scliool^.the full cost oi' transporting s'tudents 
imd up to 75^0 \of constniction costs. In the 1977»7vS school year, the 
state spent a total of $J4 million on desegrevjation activities, including 
the NIErCO and'^agnet school progr:uns. 

In 1974, legislation known as the naly-Sulliv;in hill, was proposed 
(and defeated) \n Massachusetts. 'Hie bill would have re<.|uired :iny community 
withirf a 20 milel radius of a city, ;md with a medi;in income above the average 
income in the Stlindard Metropol i t:in Statistical Area, to make available 
lO^i of its school seats to cit>^ children, black ;uul white, to the extent 
that such seats dre available. Flie state would have been responsible for 
picking up the tap for the incremental costs of this education, suppprt " " 

sen^ices and transportation costs of the program. Although it was defeated, 
sensible scheme for dealing with two problems at once. 
suburb:in seats, it would ease declining enrollment 
problems €6t subufb:in schools [and perhaps overcrowded condj-tions in the 
citv as well). Ai: the s:ime time, it would make available to both black and 
white central city children the opportunity of attending a school in an 
s suburb:m school system. 
in:incial Incentive Program. 

5ion of the voluntarv inter-district trans^r model is 
20 '"5 (sometimes referred to as the Conta Act]. (Appendix 1) 
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The law has two basic provisions. First, it requires the formation of 
planning council|s betiveen Milwaukee and each of its surrounding suburbs. 
Th'esei councils |fiust meet^ but they are not required .to recommeiid inter-district 
transfers. The approval of the city and suburban school boAxis is required 
betore a trans/fer plan actually goes i-nto effect. Individual transfers .under 
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the progr:un arc volimtaiy. 

Tlic second, and more widely noted aspect of the lei;isiat ion, is its 
provision o( t'immcial incentives for both intra- and inter-district 
transfers. Tl\c legislation' provides that the receiving school district 
receiver the full per pupil allocation of aid from the state. If S% of 
a suburban district's enrollment consists of inter-district tr:msfer students, 
its incentives are increased by an additional 20o. The sending district^ 
is allowed to continue to coimt, students who have been tr:msferred for 
state aid purposes, so there is no disincentive for them to participate. 
Finally, the ^tate picks up the tab for the entire cost of transportation 
required for the plan. iNormaUy, the state Covers only slightly more than 
half of such costs. ' <v , ) 

3. Model Integration Incentive Act. 

John Co^ns and Stephen Sugarm:in, two professors at the Universit>' of 
California's law school at Berkeley, have drafted a Model Integration 
Incentive Act, which incoj-porates features of the -Wisconsin and M^O plans. 
• (AppendLx 2). Tlie Model Act was introduced into the(^977 session of. the 
California legislature, but has not been passed. 

Like the Wisconsin legislation, the model act applies to both intra- 
and . inter-district transfers. It is designed to give financial bonuses 

r 

to school districts to reward them for offering pupils :m integrated 
education. It also gives parents the right to demand an integrated education 
for their children. 

Under the terms of the act, a receiving school, pursuant to a plan 
approved by the state education agency, receives a $500 bonus for- each 
transfer pupil. A receiving school Tray be a public .or private school... For 



inter-Jistrict troiisfers, the stMidinji school nmst pay the tuition o( the 
transfer student, althou^jh it continut^s to couU tht,^ student as part of its 
own average "daily attendance. 'IXiition paid by the sending school includes 
'Vithin reasonable minimum :md m:iximuin distances" free triinsportation. ^Flie 
sending district also receives $500 jper pupil for the number oi inter-district f 
transfers which exceeds the ninnber of students .transferring into the district. 
The act requires that the approved plan include provisions: a) tliat the 
receiving school provide "appropriate intt^grated educational experienc*es" 
(including provision for "special linguistic and cultural needs"), and b) that 
if there are 15 or more transfer pupils, a parental advisory body be established 
to recommend uses for the boniis dollars. The act also requires that all 
transfers have family conytffit. 

The model act imposes an obligation on school districts to infom 
parents of their right to secure an integrated education for their children, 
and makes the parents* right to be informed enforceable^ in a cause of action 
for damages :ind attorneys' fees. It allovj^s a parent to demand either an 

. intra- or an inter-district transfer, in order to obtain an integrated ' . 

• education '\^r his/her child. 

\ Tlie act establishes an Integration Division, as part> of the state 

Education agency, to administer the program. Tli|} Division would be responsible 
f6r approving local plans. In addition, the model act authorizes the 
Division to award planning grants to school districts and to fund pilot 
innovative efforts. 

The authors of the legislation suggest- three approaches which could be 
implemented to strengthen the bill: 

a.' A ''preferred mix" could be establrshedr3?i th more money being 



• paid to the district, the closer Its racial/ethnic ratio 
apprcxiches the "ideal". 

b. A minimum measure of integration could be established, which 
each school would have to meet before being eligible . to 
deceive any funds under the Act, or a minimum measur^ of 
integration for the district could be required, prior to any 
school's being eligible to receive bonuses. 

c* The mix rewarded under the Act, or either of the alternatives 
proposed above, could be based upon state-wide racial' data, so 
as to encourage the greatest number of inter-district transfers 
possible. This approach, however, would m:ike it difficult for 
districts with very high concentrations of minority children to 
■ ciualify for funds. 

4. Nancy St. Jqhn's Plan.^^-'' - . . • 

Just prior to the United States District Court oYder-which instituted 

a plan to compel racial balance 'tn Boston, Governor Francis Sargent had^ 

proposed a voluntary urban- suburban transfer program, which would, have 

built iipon and expantfcd the METCO program. Tlie Sargent plan, which never 

% 

went into effect because of the district court order, included the following 

A 

elements; - 

*a. That the sending school district pay tuition for each child in 
an :imount equal to its own per pupil cost. 

b. That the state pay the fallowing costs: 

r , 

(1) the full difference bet\veen the tuition paid by the sending 
district and the average per pupil costs of the receiving 
school. , . 

(2) 75^^ of the costs ""of -e.xJpans ion necessar\' to accomodate, minority 
transfer students in receiving schools with full enrollment. 

(5) full transportation costs. - > 

• C^) $300 ,Q00 '^for information centers to inform parents of options 
and to recruit children for the program. 

(5) - a $500 "bonus" per child to the receiving- school for support 
services. , 

*c. That magnet schools and other programs be . established to attract 
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white' clulJren to innor-citv schools. 

J. * Tfiat recniitjnent of minority teachers and atiniiniiitrators bo ^ 
undertaken. • 

e. That in-service training be provided for teachers- 

Nancy St. Jolin, an authority on school desegregation problems, proposes 

two significant modifications to tighten the Sargefit plan. First, she suggests 

that participation by suburban communities in the plan be m;indatory rather th;in 

voluntary, and that such a requirement be enforceable through court proceedings 

or by withholding state fimds. St. John estimates that if all suburban . 

communities within a one-hour bus ride of the central city were made to 

participate, and if each district accepted mi/nority students as up to ZS'-SO^o 

of its enrollment, a large proportion of the black population in most metro- 

polit^jn areas could be accommodated. She cautions, however, against allowing 

the critical m^i'ss of ininoritv youngsters to fall below IC^o at any one school. 
Second, St. John would eliminate the "bonus" payment to suburban Schools 

for accepting minoj-ity students, but would expend a comparable '^imount to 

hnpreve the quality of inner-citv schools and to finance magnet schools in 

the/tnner qity. 

St. John see^ two obvious drawbacks to the modified Sargent plan: 
(1) that blacks who transfer to si;burban schools will always be in a racial 
minority, and (21 that the primary burden of busing will fall on the 
minority group children. Given the present extent of residential segregation, 
however, she sees no way to avoid these problems. She favors a strong 
magnet school program to strengthen the two-way aspect ot'^the inter-district 
program by drawing white children into the city. . ^ 

5^ James Coleman's Financial Incentive Models. 

The incentive plans suggested by METCO, the Wisconsin Plan, the Model 



Integration Incentive Act and by 'Governor Sarj^ent and l^ancy St. John do 
not (Exhaust the possibilities for financial incentive prognuns. Jiunes Coleinan 
another autliority on school desegregation probUms, has suggested at le;ust 
tvrfo additional types: . . 

a. A Voucher System. Assuming the existence of a voucJicr system for 
paying tuition, it would be possible to give schools or school districts 
incentives to desegregate, by making vouchers belonging to children whose 
presence works to increase vlesegregat ion redeemable for more than vouchers 
of- children in the majority group within that school or district. Tlie 
difficulty with l^vis suggestion is of course the absence of voucher systems 
for paying tuition. 

b. Incentives to parents. Coleman reports a- proposal by John Rue, 
a Cincinnati school board member, that f:unilies of children who attend 
integrated schools be paid a bonus_(either cas^ or. some portion of college 
tuition based upon the number of years of attending desegregated schoolsl 
on the tlieorv^ that the benefits of integrated etliication accrue to society 
as a whole, and that therefore society should bear the costs. 

Ihere are a couple of reasons for the current inte;rest in incentive 
schemes: (11 a recognition that voluntary desegregation programs are likely 
to be successful, because of the.- builtvin element of parental choice and 
the consequent commitment to their success, ^ and (21 the pos t- Milliken 
awareness that the federal courts are not likely to compel inter-distriot 
plans except in unusual cases. On the other hand, some experts, such as 
Mever Weinberg, editor of Integrateducation , believe that ,voluntar\^ programs 
have limited potential, and that substantial desegregation will never be 
accomplished except by mandntor>' 'measures. Nanc>v St. ' Jolin' s proposal for 



a mandatory voluntan' O plan ntxy represent a conpromise retlectini; both 
views. .-Xn alternative might be a voluntarv' plan with m^mJatorv- backup 
provisions, such as Illinois' desegregation guidelines suggest. 

The ne.xt two proposals reflect' tiie view that more them pure Iv 
^ VP luntary' efforts will be required to accomplish metropolitan school desegrega- 



tion. 



6. Recommendations for Metropolitan Giicago. 

In the fall- of 1977, the Illinois Staie Board of Education appointed 

a Technical .Xssistance Committee to evaluate a plan submitted to it by tiie 

Gucago School 3oard pursuant to state desegregation guidelines. That 

committee recommended, airiong other things, the adoption of ^tropolitan 

school desegregation strategies for the Chicago metropolitan area. Tlie 

comiTdttee. chai^d bv Gar.' Orfield. made the following recoimendations : 

a That the state board develop policies .md standards supporting 
metropolitan school desegregation strategies. 

b Tliat legislation be adopted to compel school districts in the 
" metropolitan area to utili-e emptv classrooms to further 
-desegregation. Elements of such legislation would include. 

il) state aid to both sending and receiving districts, including 
paNTnent for related program costs. 

(Z) impact statements on all proposed school closings. 

c -^"^lat legislation provide f^r creating metropolitan-wide magnet 
%1Kools in locations which would stabilise residential integration. 

d That state funding and incentives be provided for more intense 
co^peraUon ainong%chool districts and for encouragement of more 
voluntan' efforts. 

e That the state board consider the possibilir/ of requiring the 
' merger of small, adjacent svs terns 'to prevent resegregation. 



That the state board ainend the desegregation rules so th.at t. c 
state's desegregation star.dard more nearly, rerlec.s c.-.e .ac.a. 
composition of the metrcpolitap area as a whole. 
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t- J ^KA rnoneration of ULID ;vnd local housing 

X£l/""t'aS"t.rfntSat:a''n:^hbcrhccds and to accelerate 
enforcement o£ residential Jesegregation. 
Although recognising that the recomendations outlined above would 
not solve Chicago's school integration problems, the Conmittee stated 
that such a program would be a positive first step toward metropolitan 
school desegregation. The Co«ittee concl^ed with the following statement: 
Chicago is so far away from substantial housing integration 

S^t school desegregation offers ^-°"'y^^"J°\iu 
S^aching the racial walls I" J^e long run there «ill^ 

TittiT desecrecation unless there ii> an area wiac ^-xoii 

7. JoeMroTun's Dream. « 

' in the Slav, 1977 issue "o£ Phi Delta Kappan, Joseph M. Cro?tin. School 
superintendent for Illinois, wrote that he had had ,a dream in which a federal 
,^ge had fo^d the ent.re state of Illinois ^Ity of perpetuating scho* 
desegregation. (Appendix 3). ^ of the evidence included the following: 
a. the O^icago Bo-d Had e.cte 

Classrooms at all o^^^^^^?"^;''^-. „i seCTegated housing 
. ,and had established- schoolb- at racial i> segie^ 

projects. . • ' 

b mxt the -Chicago Board had failed to implement a proposed plan_ 
would have achieved sonie desegregation. 

■ school desegregation plan, 
e. ^at school reorganization ^^f^^^^^^^ "fS^v^iS^nted: 
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which lacked an adequate financial fnise to truly provide equal 
educational opportunity, and tiiat state and countv^ off icials had 
failed to assume sufficient leadership in proposing mergers or 
consolidations. 

In Cronin's dream, the federal judge had before him three models for 
remedy: (U the Wilmington, Delaware precedent, in which the court ordered 
the city and suburbs to work together to develop a comprehensive plan, (2) a 
St. Louis County,' Missouri case in which the judge ordered the consolidation 
of two white suburbs \oth one black suburb to form one integrated district, 
and (51 a model for di\nLdirig the Chicago metropolitan area into pie-shaped 
wedges. The judge adopted instead a tovmship plan, with one unit Superintendent 
tor each township, and 10,000-50,000 students per district. Seven of the \ 
new townships were paired with seven o^ the most segregated Chicago districts. 

In Cronin's dream, the first year of the plan's imp lenentation caused 
•less disruption than anticipated; most administr^itors found new jobs in 
the newly reofganized unit; schools that needed to be closed were', and many > 
students'were able to exercise magnet options; prominent businessmen and 
chuTch leaders aided ^he -court in implementing the plan; corporations and 
unions sponsored magnet schools, and universities assisted in teacher V \ 
training, t 

Can a 'dream come true? The NIETCO and Wisconsin experiences indicate 

that "successful voluntary intet-district cooperation is possible on a small 
« ■ 

scale. Such programs can be valuable models for successful metropolitan • 
desegregation. Care should be taken, however, to avoid thinking of such 
small-scale programs as ultimate solutions to the problem. ot segregation in 
lar'^e c'^'ntral cities. Othenvise, such programs will become barriers 
'to successful desegregation, rather. than L-rrportant -interaediate steps. 
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IX. Political Opposition to Metropolitcm Solutions 
^ No paper on metropolitan school Jesegregapon strateviics Vould be 
complete if it failed to recognize the intense political opposition to 
metropolitan approaches to school desegrej^ion. Fliis opposition comes ' ^-^ 

from blacks as well as whites, and from tliose who favor equal educational 
opportunity, as well as those who are opposed. 

An articulate spokesperson for those blacks who oppose metropolitan 
desegregation strategies is Derrick Bell, Professor of Law, Harvard University. , 

Professor Bell makes two arguments' whi^h deserv^e special consideratix)n by 

• us-' • 

those whites who favor metropolitan plans. One is that from the point of 
,view of many bli^cks',* tiiere is no advantage in black students' being 
distribute throughout a metropolitan area so that they are a minority group 
in every schbol. Tliis argument seems to express a legitimate fear of lo^s 
of the potential political strength and sense of cultural identity that wpuld 
come from the existence of black majorities in inner cit>' schools. Tlie second-, 
and related, argument is that the strateg>' of moving black students from 
majority-black to majority -white schools ijTTpiies that majority-black schools 
are ''bad'* and that no one *can g;iin a decent' educajt ion at one of them. 

Prof^essor Bell's arguments reflect to a la^e extent the unKappiness 
of m;^y blacks and other minorities with the way desegfpgation has been 
implemented in the past - e.g., with the disproportionate burden that has ^ 
been nlaced upon blacks to remedy the effects of discrimination, of which they 
have been the victijns, the failure 'to assure that a substantial proportion 
^of mrnoritv- group students is represented in an "integrated'' school (see 
discussion p. 9, supra ) , and the lack of attention that has-been paid to blac]cs' 
and other minorities' cultural identity in " integrated' \schoo Is . 
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None of these conditions is, a reason for rejecting Jeseyregation, 
however. Instead, these arguments emphasize the importance of attention 
to equity in the desegregation process and to those conditions which will 
maximize the possibility of achiev^ing true integration (see discussion 
♦pp. 16-17, supra) . T\<o of these criticisms of desegregation - i.e|., 
the disproportionate burden which has been placed on bj.acks, :ind the failure 
to insure that desegregation is svibstantial , ;md not , token - dre ih fact 
arguments for metropolitan desegregation, since metropolitan desegregation 
jplons make it possible to overcome these problems. We have already seen 
that metropolitan school desegregation need not lead to loss of. local control 
over the^ schools (see discussion pp. 10, 19, supra ) . Moreover^ it should 
i^ot be forgotten that what we are discussing is metropolitan school^ desegrega- 
tion., ^ind.not the pros and cons of me^tropoiitanism irt' general. 

.After noting some of the weaknenises of the urban- suburban transfer 
programs, such as METCO,, Thomas Pettigrew, another Harvard professor, asks, 

' \shy then, do black parents eagerly, sign up their offspring 
for these programs'? The answer is sunple. These suburban 
busing schemes offer one of the few options available, for , 
black parents w^ ambitions-^or better lives for their ^ 
daughters and sons 

'Perhaps'this is the best answer to Professor Bell. \ 

;\hite opposition to metropolitan desegregation plans is oftt^n couched 

in arguments about '^ma^ssive busing , ".administrative feasibility, white . 

flii?ht and loss of local control over schools. As we have seen, however; : 
.^none of these arguments is logicallv sound. At bottom^ mucV of the whi$a ^ 
' opposition to metropolitan desegregation no doubt derives from the fact 

metropolitan desegregation would work i.e., that it would accorfolis 

desegregation and. create conditions that would be-^^ optimum tor aaiievin| 
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true integvation\TvL.e<:^l educational opportunity. For whites who perceive 
their children as being advantaged by the present unequal distribution of*^ 
educational opportunity, such an outcome is a threat which inspires intense 
and often emotional resistance. 

Desegregation touches raw nerves in the American anatomy, making us 
uncomfortably aware of the racial, ethnic and socioeconomic divisions 
within our society which run counter to our ^democratic political ideals. 
Metropolitan desegregation, because it threatens to make those ideals a 
reality, is an even more highly charged political issue. The fear, of some 
blacks that they will lose the political strength and the cultural identity 
which they see as inherent in majority-black urban school systems, and the 
fear of -some whites that their children will suffer, if forced to compete 

■s 

on an equal footing for jobs and "the good life" in this society, are^ 

evidence of the profound mistrust which exists among the diverse groups 

in this societ>'^* The very existence of this mistrust, in this writer's view, 

argues for a reorganizing of our schools which will bring 'Children from 

these groLips into contact with each other at an early age, under circumstances 

conducive to the development of mutual understanding and mutual respect. ^ 
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RECO^fENDATIONS* 

1. The Task Force recommends^ that states establish metropolitan 
planning councils and legislative commissions authorized to: a) assess 
the extent of racial isolation and inequality, b) identify and analyze state, 
local, federal and private policies and practices likely to cause increased 
isolation, and c) develop plans and make legislative recommendations which 
if implemented would provide accessibility to^qualdty education. Such 
councils should be representative of minority and majority groups and 
shotild include parents, students, metropolitan planners, business persons, 
educators, public officials and other comml^ity representatives. 

2*. The Task Force recommends that state legislatures establish 
standards and Assign to the state board the authority to require consolidation 
of school districts, where necessary, to accomplish desegregation. Such 
legislation should provide authorization for the state to bear an appropriate 
share of the costs directly associated with desegregation. 

3. The Task FOrce recommends the establishment of state housing 
integration agencies, within the executive branch of state governments, with 
the authority to identify and make usq of state policy and subsidy instruments 
which, may be utilized to foster residential integration. Where such 
instruments do not exist, the housing agency should formulate and recommend 
state policy for the furtherance of residential integration. In additi^, the 
Task Force recommends that states seek ways tol^ encourage local educational 
agencies to use the tueans at their disposal" to foster housing integration. 

^Unanimously adopted by the National Task Force'on Desegregation Strategies, 
November 18', 1978, New' Orleans, La. 



4'. The Task Farce recommends that each state conduct a comprehensive • " 
evaluation of the effectiveness of federal programs relating to school ' 
desegregation as they operate within that statei, in order to ascertain 
their strengths and to determine, what improvements are required to meet 
the needs of comprehensive s^ate-wide desegregation planning. In addition, 
the Task Force recommends that states seek ways to coordinate their desegrega- 
. tion monitoring activities wit;h those of the federal Office for Civil Rights. 
5. The Task Force recommends that state boards or appropriate 
authorities require affirmative action plans for staff desegregation in 
each district in metropolitan areas, using as a guide the minority percentage 
of the relevant labor market in the metropolitan area. 

' 6. The Task Force recommends that its sponsoring organizations, the 
Education Commission of the States, the Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the National /Xssociation of State Boards of Education, and reVated 
education agencies, plan and carr>^ out' among their constituencies" ah 
aggressive program to increase the number of integrated Schools in metro- 
poll tan areas. 

7. Tlie Task Force recommends that state boards e'stab'^ish programs 

and channels of infoniiation to inform parents of their right to an integrated 
education and to offer parents forums for reflecting and articxilating their 
needs concerning me tropol it an desegregation. ^ 

8. Hie Task Force recommends that priority attention be given to 
efforts to increase minority participation on state boards :md Within 
state education aeencies with the j;^al of achievim; a minimum of 'Videcfuate 
representation" by IDHl.- 'Adequate representation means numbefs sufficient 
to have an ijnpact on the development n( r.tate 'educat icjn [policy and pro.qrani:; 



responsive 'to minority needs. 

le following are Task Force recommended guidelines for metropolitan 

desegregation* planning: 

a) A sound metropolitan program provides significant racial, 
ethnic and socioeconomic diversity in tne schools. 

b) A sound metropolitan program provides acjress to educational 
experiences, including special linguistic and cultural 
experiences, equal to or better than those experiences » 
previously available* 

c) ' A sound metropolitan program equalizes to the greatest extent 
possible among participants the inconveniences associated 
with the implementation of the program. ^ 

d) \ sound metropolitan program provides a^ariety of options, 
i.e., as to locality, types of schools ak^ variety of programs 
offered. 

e) A sound metropolitan 'program includes provisions for the 
assignment of students in such a' manner as to insure that 
each group is represented in sufficient numbers as to have 
an impact on tlie total- school.. 

fj A sound metropolitan program provides a framework for 

monitoring the program. The monitoring group should include 
representatives from the various communities in proportion 
to the general racial composition of those affected by the 
plan.' 

j 

gj A sound metropolitan program requires' that schools sPlow 
evidence that their staffs a'nd programs reflect racial 
arid cultural diversity. 

hj A sound metropolitan program provides for- strengthening 
schools in the minority communities. 

i) A sound metropolitan program provides a plan of incentive _ 
and opportunity for the group transferring to acquire housing 
in the community where the school is located. 

j) ■" -X- sound metropolitan program provides for demonstrations as . 
to how each participating district is being benefited by 
the program. J 

10. 'Ilie Task Force recommends that incentives such as "state tax 
allowances" be offered for 'fonrial prop.ranis between cent raL, city schools 



and businesses, which strengthen the school curriculum and/or offer 
employment incentives to students. 
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APPENDIX 1 ' 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in .senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows : 

SECTION 1. LEGISLATIVT DECLARATION . The^ state 'of Wisconsin 

hereby declares that it is the announced policy of the stat^to 

facilitate the transfer of students between school districfs^o 

promote cultural and racial integration in education where students 

and their parents desire such transfer and where schools and school 

districts deteimine that such trai\sfers serye educational interests, 

The state further declares, that it is a proper state expense to 

encourage such- transfers through the provision of special aids. 

SECTION 2. 20.255 ' [}) ffp) of t^^ statutes is created to 

If". 



/ 




I read: . ^ - 

* 2 ■ 20.255 (1) (£p) Aid for pupil transfers . A sum su£f.::ent for* 

3 aid payments under s, 121; 85. * - * 

,4 SECTION 3. 115.28 (12) of the statutes is created to read: 

5 115.28. (12) MINORITY GROUP PUPIL CENSUS. Establish procedures 

6' under which school districts report annually the number gf minority 

7 group pupils, as defined'in s. 121.85, residing in the school dis- 

8 trict and attending public schools in the district so as to be able 

9 toVflassify school districts under s, 1^1,85 (2). 

10 SECTION 4. 119.04 of the statutes, as affected by chapter 41, 

II laws of 1975, is amended to read: . , 
• 12 119.04 PUBLIC INSTRUCTION LAWS .APPLICABLE . Subchapter I of ch. 

13 121 and^ss. 66.03 (3) fc) , -115.01 (1) and (2), 115.345, 115.76, 

14 11S.77, 115.79 to 115.94, 118.03, 118.04, 118.06, 118.07, 118.10, . 

15 ' 118.12 (1), 113.125, 118.14, 118.15, 118.16 (1), (2) and (4) to (6), 
16. 118.18, 118.1^>-f7) , 118.20, 118.24 [1] to (5), 118.255, 120.13 (1) 

17 and ri9), 120-.J6X6), 1^^0.49 (6), 120.61, 121.52, 121.53, 121.54 

• > • 

18 (1), (3) and r4), 121.55, 121.58 (2) (b) , (4) and (6) , 121.77 (1), 
■ 19 121.79, 121.80, 1|f. 81 (2), 121.82 flj , 121-.-83, 121.84 (1) and 

20 121 .^c^^ are^ appl i^a| lc to the hoard of school directors artd to 

21 schc^lji in\cij|^pQ£ the 1st class. The board shall exercise the 
' 22 powerS'i-^p/Jl^b^ the functions and be entitled to all school aid 

23 therein provided insofar as the same are relevant to cities of the -^"^ 

24 1st class. ^Ilie board and the schools in cities of the 1st class. 

25 shall be govomed in all mattejis by the general laws of the state, 
'26 ' except as dltfjred or modified tiy express runendments.''^ 
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. SECTION 5. 121.07 (6) (am) of the statutes is created 
read : ' * : 

^ 121.07 (6) (am) The amounts computed under s. 121.85 (6) (b) 2 
and 3 shall not be included as operational receipts tinder par. (a^. 

SECTION 6. TZl^ZO of the statutes, as affected by chapter 39, 
laws of 1975, is amended to read: 

121.20 USE OF STATE AID: EXBIPTION FROM EXECUTION . All moneys 
paid to a school district under s. 20.^255 (f) (f ) , (fb) , (fg). 




purposes for which paid. Such moneys are exempt from execution, 
attachment, garnishment or process i!T^ favor , of creditors, except 
as to claims, for salaries or wages of teachers and other school 



employees and as to claims for school materials, supplies, fuel and 

current repairs. ^ 

SECTION 7. 121.85 of the statutes is crea^d to read: 
121.35 SPECIALsJUANSFER PROGR/\MS . (1) ^'DEFINITIONS. In this 

section; 

(a) ''Minority group pupil'' means a pupil' who is a Black American, 
a native /American, a Spanish-sumamed /American or an Oriental 
/American. . 

(b) "Attandance area" means the geographical area within a 
school district established by the school (^oard thereof for the pur- 
jiose of designating the alemontaryv middle, 'high. or other school 
which pupils residing within the area normally would attend. 

fcj 'Total cost" is the cost of operation, minu$ the oper- 
ational receipts, plus the principal and interest payments on long- 




term indebtedness and annual capital outlay, for the current school 
yfear. 

(2) APf^LICABILITY OF SECTION. This section applies to transr 
fers: " • ' 

Intei^istrict . 1. By minority group pupils who reside in 
an attendance area in a school district where minority group pupils 
constitute 30-5 or .more of the juimber of pupils enrolled in the 
school serving thiat attendance area and which the pupil would nor- 
mally attend, from that district to a school in a school district 
where minority group pupils constitute less than 30^ of the number 
of pupils enrolled in that school. 

2. By . nonminority group pupils who reside in an attendance 
area in a school district where minority group pupils constitute 
less than 30? of the number of pupils enrolled in the school serving 
that attendance area and .which the pupils woujld noimally attend in 
the district, from tl^at district to a school in a school district 
where minority group pupils constitute ^0% or more of the number of > 
.pupils enrolled in that school. 

fb) Intradistrict . 1. By minority group pupils who reside in 
an attendance area where minority group pupils constitute or 
more pf the number of pupils enrolled in the school serving that 
attendance ^area and which the pupil normally would attend, from that 
school to anothpr school within the district where minority group 
pupils constitute less than 30 « of the number of pupils enrolled in 
that school. 

2. By ^pnminor i ty (^roup pupi Is wfio reside in an attendance 
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ai;ea where minority group pupils constitute less than 30% of the 
number of pupils enrolled in the school serving that attendance- area 
and which the pupil normally would attend, fronT', that school to 
^another school within the district where minority group pupils 
constitute 30% or more of the number of pupils enrolled in that school. 

- (3) TRANSFER AGREEMS^S. In accordance, with sub. (2) and with 
the approval of the. parents or -guardian of the pupil: 

(a) Interdistrict . The school board of the^district of resi- 
* dence and the sc;hool board of the ^district of attendance may enter' 
into annual written agreements to permit a pupil to attend a public 
^ school outside the '^school district of residence. 

^ (b) Intradistrict . The school board of the district may permit 
^ a pupil to attend. a public school within the district which is out- 
side the pupil's attendance area. . • 

4 (4) OTHER PLANS TO' REDUCE RACIAL L^IBALANCE. Pupil transfers 

resulting from a pTan iinplemented by the school board to reduce 
racial imbalance in a school district or attendance area shall be 
- deemed to be transfer agreements under sub. (3) and shall be efi- 
. gible for state aid under this section if the transfers comply with ' 
sub. (2). ■ . ' ■ 

rS) PAI^T-TIME TTlANSFflks. Part-time transfers for curriculum 
offerings also may be permitted under this section. The department 
/shall establish procedures for aid f^omputat ions in such cases. 

(6) STATE AIDS. Ta) Intradistrict transfef . ^fhe school dis- 
trict of attendance of pupils transferring from one attendance area 



26 to another under subs. (3j fb) and {^) r>haU he entitled to: 
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1* An amount equal to that produted by counting e^ch transfer 
pupil as one pupil enrolled in computing state aid under ss, 121,07 
and 121,08; plus * 

2* An amount equal to that produced by coimting each transfer 
pupil as ,2 pupil enrolled for state aid computation purposes under 
ss, 121,07 and 121,08, - • 

.(b) Jnterdistrict transfer , 1. If a pupil transfers from one 
school district to another under sub, (S) (a) , the school district 

• <> 

of residence shall count each such pupil as one, pupil enrolled for 
state aid computation purposes under ss, 121, 07^ and 121^08 through- 
out the petiod of transfer, 

2, If, in any one school year, the number of pufiils transfer- 
ring from one sdhool district to another under sub, (3) (a) consti- 
tute less than 5'^ of the total pupils enrolled in the school dis- 
trict of attendance, the school district of attendance shall receive 
an amount equal -to that produced by multiplying the number of pupils 
transfe^ed into the district under sub, (3) (a) by the amount pro- 

v' 

duced by dividing the school district's total cost by the sum of the 
number of resident pupils enrolled,, as defined under s, 121,07' (Ij, 
plus the number of pupils transferred into the district of atten- 
dance under sub, f3) fa), ^ 

3, If,^ in any one school year, the number of pupils transfer- 
rin^ from one school district to another under sub. (3) (a) consti- 
tute S'^o or more of the total pupils enrolled in the school district 
of attendance, the school district of attendance shall recieve an 
.amount equal to 1,2 nnjltiplicd by the amount to which the district 



is entitled under subd. 2. 

(c) Special applications . If a school district finds that 'it 
has incurred costs beyond aids received because of the number of 
pupils which it has accepted as transfers under this section, it may 
apply to the department for supplementary aids xjinder this subsec- 
tion. If the department finds that the school district has incurred 
costs for which reimbursement has not been mnde under par., (b) Tor 
3, it shall supplement the state aids paid to the district in an 
amount equal to the unreimbursed cost. . . 

(d) Aid in lieu of tuition . Aid payments under this section 
shall be in lieu. of tuition payments otherwise required under this 
subchapter. 

(e) Sources of aid payments. State aid for pupils counted 
y^under pars, (a) 1 and (b) 1 shall be paid from the appropriation 

under s. 20.255 (1] (f) . Other state aid under this subsection 
shall^be paid from the appropriation under s. ^20. 255 (l)'(fp). 

(7) TIl\NSPORTATION. Transportation shall be provided to 
pupils transferring schools under this section if required under 
subch. II. Transportation for a pupil attending a public school 
under sub. (3) (a) ^outside the pupil's school district of residence 
shall be provided pursuant to agreement betiveen the school district 
of residence and the school district of attendance. Transportation 
for a pupil attending .a publi/: school under sub. (3), (b) outside his 
or her attendance arca^'-'of rbsidence may be provided by his or her 
school district. A school district providing transportation under • — ' 
this subsection :-3hal.l Ik* paid state and fcur full costs incurred 



1 therefor from the appropriation under s. 20,255' (1) (fp) , 

2 " (8) TRANSFERRED PUPILS. Pupils transferring schoolsr under 

3 this section shall be subject to the same rules Ind regulations as 

4 . resident pupils and shall have the responsibilities, privileges and 

5 rights of resident pupils in the school district or attendance drea. 

6 Subject to this subsection, a. pupil transferring schools under 

7 either sub. (3) (a) or (b) has the right to complete his or her I 

8 education ai the elementary, middle or high school to which he or she 

9 transfers so long as full funding therefor is available under' s. 

10 20. 255 (1) (fp) , V ' . - ' 

11 • ^ (9) PLANNING COUNCILS, (a) -Xnnually, beginning within 60 
12' - daysMafter the effective date of this act (1975), and thereafter^ on 

13 or before October 1, the school board of each school district lying 

14 wholly or partially within'^a county having a population of 500,000 
ih ' or more shall organize a planning council with the school board of 

16 the school district within such county containing a' city of the 1st ■ 

17 class. ^ Lach planning council ^hall consist of 10 members, 5 members 

18 from the school district containing a city of the 1st class ^and 5 

19 members from the school district which does not contain a city of 

20 the 1st class. The reprebcntatives of the planning council from 

21 each school district shall include, for terms of membership deter- 

22 mined by the sch^l board, 3 school board members, the school district 

23 administrator and one public member who resides in the school district, 

24 In the case of school- districts containing a city of the 1st class, 
25' the school board may appoint the same persons as representatives to 

26 more than one planning; council, :ind the schpol districT administrator ' 
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may select a representative to serve in his or her plaqe on any 
planning council. Within 180 days after its ap|Do intment , each planning 
council shall make a recommendation to its appointing school boards 
on a cooperative program designed to facilitate transfers under 
sub. (3) (a) for the ensuing school term to promote cultural and 
racial integration. The recoramendart ions shall include socio-economic, 
achievement and other relevant faictors for the school boards to 
consider in peimitting pupils to transfer for the purpose of facilitating, 
so far as possible, a balanced representation of pupils who might 
transfer under sub. (3) (a). Within 90 days after receiving the 
recoimiendation of the planning council, each school bpard -shall 
determine the extent to' which its district will participate in the 
cooperative program. Upon making its determination, each school' 
'board shall disseminate infomation concerning the cooperative program 
:to pupils and parents and guardians of. pupils in the schdol district. 
Information shall be disseminated regarding the availability of 
transfers, the nature of the transportation to be provixied, the 
courses and programs to be available to transfer pupils and any 
other aspects wliich the school board determines to be appropriate.- 

(b)- Within 90 Jays after determining ' that its district will 

r ■ ... 

participate in transl.ers under this section, the school board of a 
district not-subjec^' par. faj sliall make appointments to, and , ■ 
shall organize with other participating school districts, a plarthing 
■council to m/iko recommendations to facilitate cooperative programs. 

,(cj.'rhc obligation undcr-par. faJ to organize planning councils 
shall apply only with rci^ard to school ■ terms for which full pupil ' , 

> 



trimsler auls are appropriated vmdcv s. :o.,:r)l* (1) (tp) anJ ploiminv^ 
coiuKil assistance^ funds'aro appropr i^oil iwwk'v s. JO.JfK^) [\) (al . ^ 

sr.CriON S. . C>) ic) or the statutes , a.K L-roattxl 

In- chapter 39, laws of 197S, i '^ tLMeiuleJ' to read: ^ 

(,5) [c] Prevent the full iiiiplementat ion of a coniprc- 

l . ■ . ' ' 

hensive plan to eliminate rac^ial imlviLince in the school districj by 

a stated date or of s peJial t r.mst er p rot; ra ms under s. i:i.8S ; - 

Sr.lTION 0. INTl-RDISTRlLT -nLyNSri-.R PLVN PRnr.miioN ' 

, ^ ; . ^ 

.'\^;|} |UOPUIATU^N . Tho appropriation in section :o.^55 (1) (.a^ the 
» ■ ■ s 

* statutes, as aft'octcJ bytho laws of 10"5, i.s increased by $100,000 

tor tiie 197(>-"" fiscal year for the iHiiiH>se of proyulinj; financial 

assistance to school boards required to establish pLanniny; coimcils 

luidcx section IJl.S!; (0) [al of the statutes, as created by this act 

i^f this :unount , $Si\(H)0 shall be mado available to the board of 

school directors for the 'city of the 1st class which is subject to 

section .IJl .SS la) and $r>0,n00 shall be ma<le available to the 

cooperative educational service ai^ency for the affected area for 

distribution to those other school boards subject thereto. 

[V.nd) 
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Th^ Modtl.fnttgrali^A Inctntivt Act 

^9 1. CUtftfUd Cn'upj. Pursuant lo regulations 
l«S by th« Sqp^rinttfndent of Bubfk Instruction. 
intAfV^'^nd Mcondary^ school pupils shall bt 
[Atd into lix grotps: Asian or ?acihc Islander 
FlUpino). BlaJJk (not oi Hisp|pic ongm). Filipino. 
Lfiic. Ali^triiran Ip<%n ^r Alaskan Native, and 
\i (not or Hispanic ongin). Student* who arv 
ten o&\ht ixnt five clalplied groups shtll be 
[dewd minontY sill4enrs tor purp>oses of this 
:tr. -v 

ijH ^. /Mlrrtiiii/ncf /nflifVanurt Bonuirs. The 
rintendent of P^ibhc Instruction shall apportion 
ich school distyct an mtradistnct integration 
IS i« the amount ofSlive hundred dollars iS500) 
lally for each pupil Who islfct a member of the 
it classified group attending his or her mdi- 
al schoolrprovided that thetoUowing conditions 

net: ifr ' - * 

I the school distticl has a^upil concentration ot 
at least 5 p>ercent of two or more ot the six 
classified' groups. 

) the school district has adopted jn integration 
plan that has been approved bv the Intej;ra- 
tion Divisioh of the Department ot Education 
established under Section 5 Such plan shall 
contain the tollowing provisions; 

(i) the bonus shaU be spent in the school m 
which It IS generated. 
• (ii) the bonus shall be used to assure to 
each pupil an apprbpnate integrated 
educaCtidnal experience, and in particu- 
lar to,pn>v\de tor the cultural and lin- 
guistic needs of the minonty students 
m the School, 
(iii) the professional stalf ot the school re- 
ceiving the bonus shall bt; bjpadlv rvp- 
resentatin^i the groups attending the 
school oflnall have received appropri- 
ate training m providing integrated 
education; and -f^' 
Vohtmt XVU. Number I 27 




(iv) each school receiving bonus moneys 
shall organize a parental advisory. bodv 
representing the classitied groups at- 
tending the school. This group mav 
make recommendations concerning the 
use. of bonus monevs. 
Provided further that (I) while a school dlstnct 
may.develop a plan for only .some of its schools, 
us ehgibilitv for bonus funds shall bo limited to 
those schools included in the plan; and (2) no 
money shall be apportioned w,th respect to anv 
pupil whose parent or guardian has not given his 
informed consent to his placement in a particular 
school if that school IS anv other thati the school 
V of the appropriate grade level closest to the 
.. pupil's home. ' 

Section J. ExtrUiUstntt InUgration Bouusi'i- 
ta) For purposes of this section and Se^iion 4 

A qualifying school mav be either (i) anv 
public school outsjde the district of the 
pupil's residence or In) anv private school 
which satisties the general requirements tor 
pnvate schools in this state. 

(2) A qualifying integrated school is a qua^itving 
school whose tuifion-paid pupils do nof be- 
long to the classified group that is the largest 
in the school. 

(3) A tuition-paid pupil is one whose school dis- 
tnct. pursuant to this section, pavs his tuii 
tuition at a qualifying integrated schocM 

(b) In ordcr'li) participate in the program estat?lished 
by this section, school distncts and qualifying inte- 
grated schools mav contract tor the purpose ot provid- 
ing pupils with an education in an integrated envi. 
ronment. and pursuant to such corrtracts. sending 
school distncts shall pav the amount ot the iuW tuition 
of the qualilving mtegrated school; provided, how- , 
ever/that i D in th^ case ot a public qualifving integ- 
rated school, the contrkt shall be made on its behalf 
by its school district; and C) for all qualifying integ- 
rated schools, the tuition amount shall, withm 
reasonable minimum and maximum distances, in^ 
dude arrangements tprand provision of free transTpor- 
tation io and "frorh the /»chool. 

(c) A tuition-paid pupil shall be counted as part of ;he 
average dailv attendance ot the school distnct which 
contraas tor his education at the qualih ing integrated 
school and pursuant to that^contract pavs the tull tui- 
tion. A tuition^aid pupil shall count as a pupil ot the 
quahfvmg school tor purpose ot group courit^ithm 
that school but not for purposes of funding under 
Section 2- 

2S Theory Into Practue 
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ht Supenntcnd^nt oi Public Instruciion iKjII 

f apponianmentt at follows: 

I to *«ch quAltfytng integrated school jn o«- 
tndiilHct integration bonui m the jmv>unt ot 
Hve hundred dollar* (S500) for each.tuition- 
p«id pupil, and 

I to each school district contracting out pupil$ 
under this Section tive hun*"*'*-^ ^'^l' '•^ •'j'nXn • 
timet the number ov ^'Hii^B^fne puOil» co«-. 
tracttfu our py df llt!)|f*' o^reva^ ini» 
tuition-pA'n oupils r»»<***vi»d th** viistrui. 
provided Jhat no tunu» tur anv tuitiv'..*pai J 
pupil shall be apportioned unless the tollow- 
ing conditions are met with respect \o such 
pupil; 

(i) the contrac^t shall occur pursuant to .1 
' plan which hai been adopted bv th».' 
tending school distnct and the rv\»Mv- 
ing school district or private school ap- 
proved by the Irjtegration Division, 
which plan shall provide that (A) the 
receiving school will provide appropri- 
ate integrated educational oKponences 
ahd will provide for the special itnquis- 
tic\nd cultural needs ot its minontv 
pupils, and (B) if the recelvln^ school 
has more th4n l3 tuition paid pupils a 
parental advisory bodv representatuA* 
of the tuition-paid pupils shall be vu- 
gani2ed bv the school to m a ke^ recom- 
mendations concerning the use ot 
bonus dollars; and 
(liV the informed consent ot the parent or 
guardian of the contracted pupil ha* 
been obtained. 
on 4 ps(ht to h^ii^rJtion Anv pupil who is not a 
[iberoV the largest dassitied i^roup in his diMrur 
IS a member of the largest cUssitied j^roup m ri> 
)ol mav. through his or her parent or cuafdi-irL 
jest to be transferred to a publiv school in hi> 
net in which he would not be a member of me 
est classitied group' U such request is not i^rantv.! 
distnct. at the request of the patent or ^uarvlun 
II be obligated to contract tor his cJuc.ition cur- 
nl to Section 3. as a tyition-paid pupil m aquahtv- 
integrated school to wnich he has be- n a^.^^T**^'^ 
1 in which he will not be a member ot *>hc !an:v>t 
►sified group, provided that his classuio^i ^roup 
portionallv srriaUer in the reccivint; >chv>v^i than ^'^ 
sending school, and provided further that hi- tui; 
h IS in an amount that does not exceed ^i* 
net s average exper^diture per pupil m a o^mpara- 



Section 5. State R^sportsi6i/i<w. 

(a) A divition of the Department o( Education to 
be known at the Integration Division shall be estab- 
lithed to adminitterthis chapter. There shall be ap- 
propriated 5 for the u«e of this Division. The 

Superintendent of Tublic Instruction and the Integra- 
tion Division shall pnSvide to the legislature an annual 
report and evaluation of the results.of the program. 

(b) Th^ Division shall have the rcspontibility of ap- 
proving integration plans submitted pursuant to this 
chapter. Any plan which furthers integration, fulfills 
the requirements of this chapter, and providet for the 
interests of minonty students in each participating 
school shall be approved bv the Division. In deter- 
mining whether the conditions of this chapter are 
met, the Integration Division will, whenever possi- 
ble, give deference to school district innovation and 
discretion, 

(c) In addition to anv other appropnaticns under this 

chapter, there shall be appropriated dollars 

to the Division to be awarded to applying school dis- 
tricts (I) as planning grants to be used by the school 
districts to formuiate and organize integration plans 

' subject to Division approval and O to tund selected 
pilot efforts in different forms of integrated educa- 
tional etpenences, 

(d) The Supenntendent of Public Instruction, with the 
advice of ihe Integration Division, ihall ^dopi regula- 
tions implementing this chapter, inclydtng trgula- 
tions which shall determine how to deal with school 
population turnover and anv ensuing altered ehtitle- 
ment to bonus funds dunng the course of a vear. 

(e) The Supenntendent ot Public Instruction shall as- 
sure through appropnate regulation that school dis- 
tncts inform all families ot the opportunities tor inte- 
grated education available under this chapter and par- 
ticularly under Section This right to intormation 
shall be entorceable by parents in a private c«use ot 
action in which th^'re mav be a\^ arded moneiarv dam- 
ages and attorney tees.. 
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Joseph M, Cronin 

-The dwegreflation plan offered here as a "dream" has caused something 
of « furor in lllmois education and politics, because its author is 
state superintendent o( education. The Kappan editors commend it as a 
rare example of strong education leadership in a sensitive area - and as a n 
mtndation soundly based on progressive legal and social principles. 
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asl month ! ha J an unusual dream. 

Th« year was 1080. A federal judce had 
ruled in 1978 on a des^ireyaiion case 
affcciifflf' not only Chicago hui jIso 
Cook Oouaiy artd ihe eniirc stale of 
lllinQis. M\ were judg^'d £uiliy of iJlow- 
ing schools to perpetuate racial iet-re^a- 
uon. 

Ax fint, people lhouk;ht only Cliicaco 
would be found guiiry Hundreds of its 
jchooia were vatuall> ail black: -.everal 
doien iert all wluic.. Yes. Chicago was 
found guilty on these specifics: 

1. The Chicagi^ Board of EduOii'Jn 
in the l*^60s had erected hundreds of 
temporary classrooms on the play- 
grounds of all black >chools*:aiher than 
find ways to desevre-^ate the city Also, 
.Chicago had 'esiaulished a J«uo of 
'schools vbitlim racially segregated hous- 
ing projects. 

2. The Chicai:o board failed to im- 
plement the l9o7 plaru which would 
have acn:eved a certain measure ol 

. desegregation. Like the )udce in a sinn- 
Ur caic invoKmg Omaha schools, ihe 
Chicago ca:ie judaic ruled that oinu^sion 
to be a violation of the Ciul Kik^hts Act 
of 1964. 

3. Subsequently, the Qiicaco board 
had adopted a plan lo close down two 
4ozen schools, but m so dom^; (Managed 
to transfer most of the. black dwldrcn 
fiom one set of buMJincs with all-hlack 
enrollment lo others of similar racial 
compositK»ti. 

4. Aithou^li several magnet schools 
were opened in ilie.< l^TOs. tlic judce 
noted that segregation had continued to 

JOStPft W CROM^f (SiJnh^rd L'nr 
: wtrsttv CliJntrr) is uatc sur^rtnt^ nJrnt 
of eJtimtton ut llUtiots. This j'/uiV is 

merttnx of {'it- S*mtf' Cook dmntv 
Jt/i,^./ \Jf*tiui^irjti>rs IssiniJtioti' m 
Q Vl/*iStnuor Lit / x hruurv J. 



increase in ih< city, in part because a 
compreheiiMv; plan was lacking. 

The jud^e formulated a plan that 
resembled tliat of the Cliatlottc-Meck- 
lenburg decision. Clearly, the cuv by 
Itself could not achieve all the racial 
desegregation needed in ihe schools. It 
would need help, the judcc reasoned. 

The judge used the Wihnincton. Dela- 
ware, precedent to find chat the county 
,ind state never really iiuplenienied the 
1947 School District Reorganization 
Plan, which was put mto effect in many 
dovwn-staie counties. He noMCCd that 
tins left not one but a ser'es of pre- . 
dominantly black school districts m 
Chicago - Harvey. Ma/ekrcst. Clucaco 
Heinhu. Ntav^vood. and Posen-Robbins 
among others. Me also found that some 
of these school dist^-tcts lack an ade- 
quate financial base to carry on a truly 
equal program or educational oppor- 
tunity. Many of these school districts 
seem^'dehberately v^alled off from white 
suburbs, and he indicated that state and 
county oftkiais had not jssuined suffi- 
cienj leadership m proposing mergers or 
Lonsolidaiioiis. 

In NVilniinetbn the- judje had told 
city nand suburbs to ^ti lojietlier in 
developmg a comprehensive plan. In a 
similar St. Louis County . Missouri, case. 
Judge Meredith had decreed consolida- 
tion of two all-white suburbs and one 
all-black iuburb to form one racially 
integrated school district. TV.e judge m 
the Cliuago case coitsidered o^iher al- 
ternatives, ioch as spliinng ihe C!\\c3go 
schools mio. seven piC ihaped^N^edges 
reaching out as fjr as t^$p< 25 
miles -each wed-:;e coniam|tig* 25^ 
ftunority and 75^ white. lns;yad. the 
judge m the dream cuiUd for a^o>Mislup 
plan ^\tlh one umt iUvH-rititendenl tor 
cacii lownlHiip .and Irom «10.000 to 
X).U0O iiudcnrs in cjcti of ihe r.*N:r;ic- 
tured school dlsiricis. i>cven of ih.e new 



township districts were paired with the 
seven Chicago school districts that were 
most segregated m housing and schools. 

The plan caused much less dis- 
turbance in the first year than anyone 
thought It vfcould. Almost every adminis* 
trator in j^e Cooft County area secured 
a job in (he newly reorganized units or 
found a comfortable ajternative. . 
T^venty-fivc others took early retire- 
ment and coop.:ratively opened a 
Florida condominium v.ith a health spa 
and golf course on tlic beach. (What an 
amazing dream!) 

Fifty of iho older buildings w\ih 
predominantly black students m Chica* 
go were closed torevcr ,\n equ.il num- 
ber of outmoded all-^^Uitc scliools were 
also closed. Suidcjits Uoni the two sets 
of schools vierc otfered the choice of 
magnet school programs: most of ihcrn 
got tlieir first choice.* 

The judge, as I rcmcnibcMhe dream, 
did exempt several jycas trom the deci- 
sion. Two were Oak Park and\tvanston 
Townsliip. ^viiose full housing pattern* 
and voluhiary school dcKgregjtion uf-* 
ready met constitutional requirements. 
Another was ProMso ToN^nship. v\lucii 
desegregated the high schoi)l and several 
elementary schools aird came into com- 
pliance Willi guidelines est.ibliilied by 
the State IVurd of hducatum m i^>7S, 
Also excluded was South Holland, 
which had doegregaied midcr a prior 
federal court order. The Soutli Holland 
district wjs merged ^viili t!ie re^t ot the 
townsJiip as part ot the new unit dis- 
trict. 

The Chicago City Plan itself wus bt>id 
and creative. It wiVk^Ucd. 

1. The closing of more than 600 
raciailv s^'gregated teninorarN' class- 

IIHJIIU. 

2. llie abjndonmen: of 70 sub- 
standard buildings hi«uMng mainly 
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nlnoriUci or ut^.ic^. 

3. The i: Mi»n^'ol 15 now nuittuM 
Iii/kIioju! It ol ihcruuith ja^JtufJ 
ociuoiul jnil icchnical ipcCuUic^ - 
he biAinchiia ol General Supcrm- 
<nJcnt Joscpli lUnnon wiih coopcra- 
ion from CUwjpo ' busmcss - thcic 
cliooU lenmg an alUMl\ clientele 

4. The opening ot OO new or re- 
ubiliUled clcntcnian^ Khools - each 
)f Ihem lervin; bbvk and >fclut< popula 
lions. 20 of ihcm vMih baMC skills 
»ricnllUon. 20 uiih a ipcfial K»cus on 
Kirnce and inJusir>. and ZO with otl^er 
ipcciall> lerviwcs. 

5. The building oi* mixed income 
and rhulli-elhnic housing and new 
ichooU, first in tlie CKicaeo renewed 
Twenty-One area anJ later m the "born 
again" South Si^;. with a massive in- 
fusion of HUD I'undv 



a, 



.actually, the number of bbck chil- 
dren in Ouwago icUouU continued to 
dechne after l^^TZ. mainly because of 
migration back to ihe ^outh or to 
luburbia. Tins simphncd the problems 
of racial desegregation bomewlut At 
Ihe ume time, the number ol multi- 
Ungual families of other races crew 
gradually, and \Z cV Uie cLMncntar> 
I schools became toreign language mJi:ne! 



KhooU. each oflcnni; .it le.ivi tluee 
modern foreran l.inpia.'cs 

At thi\ pomt. the dicain sccn>ed to 
Ude. although I recalled the reaction ot 
kev people to ihe decision. 

The |udge ordered a council ol 30 
prominent businessmen and church 
leaders to offer cmdance and advice tor 
the court m the implementation i»l the 
decision. Me aUo directed the corpora- 
tions to cO'Sponsor the new njavMiet hich 
school plans and called on the umverii- 
tics to offer assistance in drawing up a 
new curriculum and leacher trainmc 
program for' qualit> mtegrated educa- 
tion. Tlie l^nivcrsiiN of Ulinois Circle 
Campus plas^d a nu)or role - as was 
expected - when the General Assembly 
supported the school development. Die 
other su^^urban school systems began to 
accrue minority administrators, teach- 
ers, and counselors on a desegrecated 
basis, and the universities w ere expe^^ted 
to cooperate here as well. f 

The Chicaco deci*ion followed close- 
ly ori the CfevclanJ decision, the Mil- 
waukee and Secoiiu De:roit cuses. the 
Philadelplna and New ^■ork casp. hi 
each case ihc NAACP was eithtr the 
plamtilf \u in support of a a^up ot 
local plamufis. A few citi/en /croups, 
alone with one of the CliiC3i;b news- 
papers, advocated appeal to ii higher 



r 



court, but the Marshall licld news- 
papers pomted out that each and everv 
component m the decision had a piece- j 
dent, m Denver, St. Louis. Charlotte, or 
Uuusille. Jarnev Coleman endorsed Uie 
metropolitan aspects, as did Mever 
Weinberp at Northwestern University 
Robert Havicluirst and Thillip Mauser at 
the Universitv of Chicaeo recalled tliat^ 
thc> had 16 >ears apo recommended a 
much milder set of solutions. 

People from Wisconsin looked down . 
the lake and raised the question. "Why 
didn't you adopt tlie voluntary metro- 
politan plan ihat our leuulature'enactrd 
in 1976'** Such a program sent minority 
children across ciiy lines, but with 
parents volunteering to enroll in the 
integrated >choo> proci ams. Some S5 
million was spent the tirst year on 
quality integrated procrams betwe;n 
city and suburbs m Wisconsin. Each 
suburban school district in Wisconsm 
was able to decide whether and how 
much pa:iuip:ition rr.ade sense. 'Every- 
one agreed that voluntary action was 
preferable to a judge's ordermg the 
suburbs around. 

Some thicaco businessmen s4id tl-.at 
they had talked with then counterpiris 
yn other cities and it seemed that this 
kind of decision was cominc Bill Smger 
he was surprised by the decision 
but agreed wiih closinc the old schools 
as an economy nie.isure. Jim Rcahu)nd 
wistfuHy recalled the vo.al protest over 
a much more liniiteu plan in the late 
1960$. The new magnet schools at- 
tracted national acclaim - and siuoenis 
as far west as Kane and DuPaje Coun- - 
lies attended .the Marcor School ot ' 
Tcchnologv. the Field School ot Mer- 
chandising', the Ras kroc School ot 
Food Service, the Johnson Instituie uu 
Cohimunication. the Stevenson-Dalev 
Center for Government Studies, ana v c 
•Diniel Burnhain Center loi Urban Pbii- 
nrng. 

The state legislature enacted new 
statutes lo guarantee sllte aid to the 
metropolitan school districts without 
'proration. and the State Board ol tduca- 
lion found a way to reduce the number 
mandated courses of study. The 
Illinois Ihch School Association wiiUnc- 
ly offei<d to modily the residence rule 
for athletes to further racial equally 
and to improve the competing play 
between city and suburban hiL'h sch.ools. 
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All of a sudden beams of the rising 
sun came in my wuid^'w - c-usm': rne 
to wonder hew m /j.7 would lll:t:ois 
prepare for the rest uf :he r>70s. □ 
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